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TEN    DIALOGUES    ON    RELIGION 
AND  PHILOSOPHY 

FIRST  DIALOGUE 

The  Chinese  Catechism;  or.  Dialogues  Between 
Cu-su.  a  Disciple  of  Confucius,  and  Prince 
Koix,  Son  of  the  King  of  Lou,  Tributary  to 
the  Chinese  Emperor.  Gnenvan.  Four  Hun- 
dred and  Seventeen  Years  Before  the  Com- 
mon Era. 

Kou.  What  is  meant  by  my  duty  to  worship 
heaven?     (Chang-ti?) 

Cu-su.  Not  the  material  heaven,  which  we 
see;  for  this  heaven  is  nothing  but  the  air,  and 
the  air  is  composed  of  every  kind  of  earthly 
exhalation.  Now,  what  a  folly  it  would  be  to 
worship  vapors. 

Kou.  It  is,  however,  what  I  should  not  much 
wonder  at.  Men,  in  my  opinion,  have  gone 
into  greater  follies. 

Cu-su.  Very*  true;  but  you,  being  born  to 
rule  over  others,  it  becomes  you  to  be  wise. 

Kou.  There  are  whole  nations  who  worship 
heaven  and  the  planets. 

Cu-su.     The  planets  are  only  so  many  earths, 
like   ours.     The   moon,   for   instance,  might  as 
well  worship  our  sand  and  dirt,  as  we  to  pros- 
trate ourselves  before  the  moon's  dirt  and  sand. 
Kou.     What   is   the  meaning   of  what   we   so 


♦Translated  into  Latin  by  Father  Fouquet. 
formerly  a  Jesuit.  The  manuscript  is  in  the 
Vatican  Library,  Number  42759. 
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often  hear,  heaven  and  earth;  to  go  up  to 
heaven;  to  be  deserving  of  heaven? 

Cu-su.  It  is  talking  very  silly.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  heaven.  Every  planet  is  environed 
by  its  atmosphere  as  with  a  shell,  and  rolls  in 
space  around  its  sun;  every  sun  is  the  center 
of  several  planets,  which  are  continually  going 
their  rounds.  There  is  neither  high  nor  low, 
up  nor  down.  Should  the  inhabitants  of  the 
moon  talk  of  going  up  to  the  earth,  of  making 
one's  self  deserving  of  the  earth,  it  would  be 
talking  madly;  and  we  are  little  wiser  in  talk- 
ing of  deserving  heaven.  We  might  as  well  say, 
a  man  must  make  himself  deserving  of  the  air 
— deserving  of  the  constellation  of  the  dragon 
— deserving  of  space. 

Kou.  I  believe  I  understand  you.  We  are 
only  to  worship  God  alone.  But  in  saying  that 
he  made  heaven  and  earth,  however  devout  our 
meaning  may  be,  it  is  talking  very  silly,  for  if, 
by  heaven,  we  mean  the  prodigious  space  in 
which  God  kindled  so  many  suns  and  set  so 
many  world's  in  motion,  it  is  much  more  ri- 
diculous to  say,  "heaven  and  earth,"  than  it  is 
to  say,  "the  mountains  and  a  grain  of  sand.'5 
Our  globe  is  infinitely  less  than  a  grain  of 
sand,  in  comparison  to  those  millions  of  ten 
thousands  of  millions  of  worlds,  among  the  in- 
finitude of  which  we  are  lost.  All  that  we 
can  do,  is  to  join  our  feeble  voice  to  that  of 
the  innumerable  beings,  who,  throughout  the 
abyss  of  expansion,  ascribe  homage  and  glory 
to  their  adorable  Creator. 

Ifiu.  It  was,  then,  a  great  imposition  to  tell 
us   that   Po    came   down   among   us   from   the 
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fourth  heaven,  assuming  the  form  of  a  white 
elephant.  These  are  tales,  which  the  bonzes 
tell  to  old  women  and  children.  The  Eternal 
Author  of  all  things  is  alone  to  be  worshiped. 

Kou.  But  how  can  one  being  make  the  other 
beings? 

Cu-su.  You  see  yonder  star.  It  is  fifteen 
hundred  thousand  millions  of  Lis  from  our 
globe,  and  emits  rays  which,  on  your  eyes, 
form  two  angles  equal  at  the  top;  and,  the  like 
angles,  they  form  on  the  eyes  of  all  animals. 
Is  not  this  manifest  design?  Is  not  this  an  ad- 
mirable law?  and  is  it  not  the  workman  who 
makes  the  work?  and,  who  frames  laws  but 
a  legislator?  Therefore,  there  is  an  eternal 
Artist,  an  eternal  Legislator. 

Kou.  But  who  made  this  Artist?  and  what 
is  he  like? 

Cu-su.  My  dear  Prince,  as  I  was  yesterday 
afternoon  walking  near  the  magnificent  pal- 
ace, so  lately  built  by  the  king,  your  father, 
I  overheard  two  crickets.  One  said  to  the 
other,  "What  a  stupendous  fabric  is  here"; 
"Yes,"  said  the  other;  "and  though  I  am  not 
a  little  proud  of  my  specise,  he  who  has  made 
this  prodigy,  must  be  something  above  a 
cricket;  but  I  have  no  idea  of  that  being.  Such 
a  one,  I  see  there  must  be;  but  what  he  is 
I  know  not." 

Kou.  You  are  a  cricket  of  infinitely  more 
knowledge  than  I;  but  what  I  particularly  like 
in  you  is,  your  not  pretending  to  know,  what 
you  really  do  not  understand. 
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SECOND  DIALOGUE 

Cu-su.  You  allow,  then,  that  there  is  an 
Almighty  Being,  self  existent,  supreme  Creator 
and  Maker  of  all  nature. 

Kou.  Yes;  but  if  he  be  self-existent,  he  is 
unlimited;  consequently,  he  is  everywhere.  He 
exists  throughout  all  matter  and  in  every  part 
of  myself. 

Cu-su.     Why  not? 

Kou.     I  should  then  be  a  part  of  the  Deity. 

Cu-su.  Perhaps  that  may  not  be  the  conse- 
quence. Behold  this  piece  of  glass;  you  see 
the  light  penetrates  it  everywhere;  yet,  will 
you  say  it  is  light?  It  is  mere  sand,  and  noth- 
ing more.  Unquestionably  everything  is  in 
God;  that,  by  which  everything  is  animated, 
must  be  everywhere.  God  is  not  like  the 
emperor  of  China,  who  dwells  in  his  palace, 
and  sends  his  orders  by  koloas.  As  existing, 
he  must  necessarily  fill  the  whole  of  space, 
and  all  his  works;  and  since  he  is  in  you,  this 
is  a  continual  monition  never  to  do  anything 
to  raise  shame  or  remorse. 

Kou.  But  for  a  person  serenely  to  consider 
himself  before  the  Supreme  Being ,  without 
shame  or  disgust,  what  must  he  do? 

Cu-su.     Be  just. 

Kou.     And   what   further? 

Cu-su.     Be  just. 

Kou.  But  Loakium's  sect  says,  "There  is 
no  such  thing  as  just  or  unjust,  vice  or  virtue." 

Cu-su.  And  does  Laokium's  sect  say,  "There 
is  no  such  thing  as  health  or  sickness?" 
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Kou.  No,  to  be  sure;  what  egregious  "non- 
sense that  would  be! 

Cu-su.  And  let  me  tell  you,  that  to  think 
there  is  neither  health  nor  sickness  of  soul, 
virtue  nor  vice,  is  as  egregious  an  error,  and 
much  more  mischievous.  They  who  have  ad- 
vanced that  everything  is  alike,  are  monsters. 
Is  it  alike,  to  carefuly  bring  up  a  son,  or,  at 
his  birth,  to  dash  him  against  the  stones — to 
relieve  a  mother,  or  to  plunge  a  dagger  into 
her  heart? 

Kou.  That  is  horrible!  I  detest  Loakium's 
sect.  But  just  and  unjust  are  oftentimes  so  in- 
terwoven, that  one  is  at  a  loss.  Who  can  be 
said  precisely  to  know  what  is  forbidden,  and 
what  is  allowed?  Who  can  safely  set  limits 
to  good  and  evil?  I  wish  you  would  give  me 
a  sure  rule  for  this  important  distinction. 

Cu-su.  There  can  be  no  better  than  that  of 
Confucius,  my  master:  "Live  as  thou  wouldst 
desire  to  have  lived,  when  thou  comest  to  die; 
use  thy  neighbor  as  thou  wouldst  have  him 
use  thee." 

Kou.  Those  maxims,  I  own,  should  be  man- 
kind's standing  law.  But  what  am  I  the  better 
for  my  good  life,  when  I  come  to  die?  What 
great  advantage  shall  I  get  for  my  virtue?  That 
clock  goes  as  well  as  ever  clock  did;  but,  when 
it  comes  to  be  worn  out,  or  should  it  be  de- 
stroyed by  accident,  will  it  be  happy  for  hav- 
ing struck  the  hours  regularly? 

Cu-su.  That  clock  is  without  thought  or 
feeling,  and  incapable  of  remorse,  which  you 
sharply  feel  on  the  commission  of  any  crime. 
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Kou.  But  what  if,  by  frequent  crimes,  I 
come  to  be  no  longer  sensible  of  remorse? 

Cu-su.  Then  it  is  high  time  an  end  should 
be  put  to  your  being;  and,  take  my  word  for 
it,  that  as  men  do  not  love  to  be  oppressed, 
should  you  be  guilty,  one  or  another  would 
stop  you  in  your  career,  and  save  you  from 
committing  other  crimes. 

Kou.  At  that  rate,  God,  who  is  in  them, 
after  allowing  me  to  be  wicked,  would  allow 
them  lrkewise  to  be  so. 

Cu-su.  God  has  endowed  you  with  reason; 
neither  you  nor  they  are  to  make  a  wrong 
use  of  it;  as,  otherwise,  you  will  not  only  be 
unhappy  in  this  life,  but  how  do  you  know 
but  that  you  may  likewise  be  so  in  another? 

Kou.  And  who  told  you  there  is  another 
life? 

Cu-su.  The  bare  uncertainty  of  it  should 
make  you  behave  as  if  it  were  an  undoubted 
certainty. 

Kou.  But  what  if  I  be  sure  there  is  no  such 
thing? 

Cu-su.     That  I  defy  you  to  make  good. 
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THIRD  DIALOGUE 

Kou.  You  urge  me  home,  Cu-su.  My  being 
rewarded  or  punished  after  death,  requires  that 
something,  which  feels  and  thinks  in  me,  must 
continue  to  subsist  after  me.  Now,  as  no  part 
in  me  had  any  thought  or  sense  before  my  birth, 
why  should  it  possess  them  after  my  death? 
What  can  this  incomprehensible  part  of  my- 
self be?  Will  the  humming  of  that  bee  con- 
tinue after  the  end  of  its  existence?  or  the 
vegetation  of  this  plant,  when  plucked  up  by 
the  roots?  Is  not  vegetation  a  word  made  use 
of  to  express  the  inexplicable  mode  appointed 
by  the  Supreme  Being,  for  the  plants  imbibing 
the  juices  of  the  earth?  So  the  soul  is  ar  in- 
vented word,  faintly  and  obscurely  denoting 
the  spring  of  human  life.  All  animals  have  a 
motion,  and  this  ability  to  move,  is  called  ac- 
tive force;  but  this  force  is  no  distinct  being 
whatever.  We  have  passions,  memory,  and  rea- 
son; but  these  passions,  this  memory,  and  this 
reason,  are  surely  not  separate  things ;  they  are 
not  beings  existing  in  us;  they  are  not  diminu- 
tive persons  of  a  particular  existence;  they  are 
generical  words,  invented  to  fix  our  ideas.  Thus 
the  soul  itself,  which  signifies  our  memory,  our 
reason,  our  passions,  is  only  a  bare  word. 
Whence,  then,  motion  in  nature?  from  God. 
Whence  vegetation  in  that  plant?  from  God. 
Whence  motion  in  animals?  from  God.  Whence 
cogitation   in   man?  from   God. 

Were  the  human  soul  a  diminutive  person, 
inclosed  within  our  body,  to  direct  its  motions 
and  ideas,  would  not  that  betray,  in  the  eternal 
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maker  of  the  world,  an  impotence  and  an  arti- 
fice quite  unworthy  of  him?  He,  then,  must 
have  been  incapable  of  making  autometa,  hav- 
ing the  gift  of  motion  and  thought  in  them- 
selves. When  I  learned  Greek  under  you,  you 
made  me  read  Homer,  where  Vulcan  appears  an 
excellent  smith,  when  he  makes  golden  tripods, 
going  of  themselves  to  the  council  of  the  gods; 
but  had  this  same  Vulcan  concealed  within 
those  tripods  one  of  his  boys,  to  make  them 
move  without  being  perceived,  I  Should  con- 
sider him  but  a  bungling  cheat. 

Some  obscure  dreamers  have  been  charmed 
with  the  fancy  of  the  planets  being  rolled  along 
by  genii,  as  something  very  grand  and  sub- 
lime; but  God  has  not  been  reduced  to  such  a 
paltry  shift.  In  a  word,  wherefore  put  two 
springs  to  a  work  when  one  will  do?  That  God 
can  animate  that  inanimate  substance  called 
matter,  you  cannot  deny,  why  then  should  he 
make  use  of  another  agent  to  animate  it? 

Further,  what  may  that  soul  be  which  you 
are  pleased  to  give  to  our  body?  From  whence 
did  it  come?  When  did  it  come?  Must  the 
Creator  of  the  universe  be  continually  observ- 
ing human  beings  and  animals,  and  providing 
the  former  with  souls  at  birth? 

This  is  really  a  strange  employment  for  the 
Sovereign  of  the  world,  and  it  is  not  only  on 
the  passions  of  the  human  species  that  he  must 
be  intent,  but  must  also  observe  the  like  vig- 
ilance and  celerity  with  all  animals  whatever; 
for,  like  us,  they  have  memory,  ideas,  and  pas- 
sions; and,  if  a  soul  be  necessary  for  the  for- 
mation of  these  sentiments,  these  ideas,  these 
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passions,  and  this  memory,  God  must  be  per- 
petually at  work  about  souls  for  elephants  and 
flies,  for  fish  and  for  bonzes. 

What  idea  does  such  a  notion  •give  of  the 
Architect  of  so  many  millions  of  worlds,  thus 
obliged  to  be  continually  making  invisible  props 
for  perpetuating  his  wcbk? 

These  are  some,  though  a  very  small  sample, 
of  the  reasons  for  questioning  the  soul's  exist- 
ence. 

Cu-su.  You  reason  candidly;  and  such  a 
virtuous  turn  of  mind,  even  if  mistaken,  can- 
not but  be  agreeable  to  the  Supreme  Being.  You 
may  be  in  error,  but  as  you  do  not  endeavor 
to  deceive  yourself,  your  error  is  excusable. 
But  consider,  what  you  have  proposed  to  me 
are  only  doubts,  and  melancholy  doubts.  Listen 
to  probabilities  of  a  solacing  nature.  To  be 
annihilated  is  dismal;  hope  then  for  life.  A 
thought  you  know,  is  not  matter,  nor  has  any 
affinity  with  it.  Why,  then,  do  you  make  such 
a  difficulty  of  believing  that  God  has  put  a 
divine  principle  into  you,  which,  being  indis- 
soluble, cannot  be  subject  to  death?  Can  you 
say  that  it  is  impossible  that  you  should  have 
a  soul?  No,  certainly.  And,  if  it  be  possible 
that  you  have  one,  is  it  not  also  very  probable? 
How  can  you  reject  so  noble  a  system — so  neces- 
sary to  mankind?  Shall  a  few  slender  objec- 
tions withhold  your  assent? 

Kou.  I  would  embrace  this  system  with  all 
my  heart,  on  its  truth  being  proved  to  me.  But 
it  is  not  in  my  power  to  believe  without  evi- 
dence. I  am  always  struck  with  this  grand 
idea,   that  God  has   »ade  everything — that  he 
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is  everywhere — that  he  penetrates  all  things, 
and  gives  life  and  motion  to  all  things;  and, 
if  he  be  in  all  parts  of  my  being,  as  he  is  in 
all  parts  of  nature,  I  do  not  see  that  I  have 
any  need  of  a  soul. 

Where  is  the  use  or  importance  of  this  little 
subaltern  being  to  me,  who  am  animated  by 
God  himself?  Of  what  improvement  can  it  be? 
It  is  not  from  ourselves  that  we  derive  our 
ideas;  they  generally  obtrude  themselves  on 
us  against  our  wills;  we  have  them  when 
locked  up  in  sleep;  every  thing  passes  in  us 
without  our  intervention.  What  would  it  sig- 
nify to  the  soul,  were  it  to  say  to  the  blood 
and  animal  spirits,  "Be  so  kind  as  to  gratify 
me  in  running  this  way?"  They  will  still  cir- 
culate in  their  natural  course.  Let  me  be  the 
machine  of  a  God,  whose  existence  all  things 
proclaim  aloud,  rather  than  of  a  soul,  whose 
existence,  to  say  the  least,  is  a  very  great  un- 
certainty. 

Cu-su.  Well,  if  God  himself  animates  you, 
be  very  careful  of  committing  any  crime,  as 
defiling  that  God,  who  is  within  you;  and,  if 
he  has  given  you  a  soul,  never  let  it  offend 
him.  In  both  systems  you  have  a  volition,  you 
are  free;  that  is,  you  have  a  power  of  doing 
what  you  will.  Make  use  of  this  power  in  serv- 
ing that  God  who  gave  it  you.  If  you  are  a 
philosopher,  so  much  the  better;  but  it  is  nec- 
essary for  you  to  be  just;  and  you  will  be  more 
so,  when  you  come  to  believe  that  you  have  an 
immortal  soul.  Please  to  answer  me,  Is  not 
God  sovereign  and  perfect  justice? 

Kou.     Doubtless;   and  should  he  cease  to  be 
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so,  (which  it  is  blasphemy  to  think),  I  would 
myself  act  equitably. 

Cu-su.  Will  it  not  be  your  duty,  when  on  the 
throne,  to  reward  virtue  and  punish  vice?  and 
can  you  think  of  God's  not  doing  what  is  in- 
cumbent on  yourself  to  do?  You  know  that 
there  are,  and  ever  will  be,  in  this  life,  good 
men  distressed,  while  bad  men  prosper ;  there- 
fore, good  and  evil  must  be  finally  judged  in 
another  life.  It  is  this,  so  simple,  so  general, 
and  so  natural  an  opinion,  which  has  induced 
and  fixed  among  so  many  nations  the  belief  in 
the  immortality  of  our  souls,  and  of  their  be- 
ing judged  by  divine  justice,  on  their  quitting 
this  mortal  tenement.  Is  there,  can  there  be, 
a  system  more  rational,  more  suitable  to  the 
Deity,  and  more  beneficial  to  mankind? 

Kou.  Why,  then,  have  so  many  nations  re- 
jected this  system?  You  know  that,  in  our 
province,  we  have  about  two  hundred  families 
of  the  old  Sinous,  who  formerly  dwelt  in  part 
of  Arabia  Petraea;  and  neither  they,  nor  their 
ancestors,  ever  believed  anything  of  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul.  They  have  their  five 
books,  as  we  have  our  five  Kings.  I  have  read 
a  translation  of  them.  Their  laws,  which  nec- 
essarily correspond  with  those  of  all  other  na- 
tions, enjoin  them  to  respect  their  parents,  not 
to  steal  nor  lie,  and  to  abstain  from  adultery 
and  bloodshed;  yet  these  laws  are  wholly  silent, 
as  to  the  rewards  and  punishments  in  another 
life. 

Cu-su.  ■  If  this  truth  has  not  as  yet  been  made 
known  to  those  poor  people,  unquestionably 
their  eyes  will  some  day  be  opened.  But  what 
signifies     a     small    obscure     tribe,     when     the 
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Babylonians,  the  Egyptians,  the  Indians,  and 
all  polished  nations,  have  subscribed  to  this 
salutary  doctrine?  If  you  were  sick,  would 
you  decline  making  use  of  a  remedy,  approved 
by  all  the  Chinese,  because  some  barbarous 
mountaineers  had  expressed  a  dislike  to  it? 
God  has  endowed  you  with  reason,  and  this 
reason  tells  you,  that  the  soul  must  be  im- 
mortal; therefore,  it  is  God  himself  who  tells 
you  so. 

Kou.  ■  But  how  can  I  be  rewarded  or  pun- 
ished, when  I  shall  cease  to  be  myself? — when 
nothing  which  had  constituted  my  person  shall 
be  remaining?  It  is  only  by  my  memory  that 
I  am  always  myself:  now,  my  memory,  I  lose 
in  my  last  illness;  so  that,  after  my  death, 
nothing  under  a  miracle  can  restore  it  to  me, 
and  thus  replace  me  in  my  former  existence. 

Cu-su.  That  is  as  much  as  to  say,  should  a 
prince,  after  making  his  way  to  the  throne  by 
the  murder  of  all  his  relatives,  play  the  tyrant 
over  his  subjects,  he  need  only  say  to  God,  "It 
is  not  I;  I  have  totally  lost  my  memory;  you 
mistake,  I  am  no  longer  the  same  person." 
Think  you  God  would  be  pleased  with  such 
a  sophism? 

Kou.  Well,  I  acquiesce.  I  was  for  living 
irreproachable  for  my  own  sake,  now  I  will  do 
so  to  please  the  Supreme  Being.  I  thought  the 
whole  matter  was  for  my  soul  to  be  just  and 
virtuous  in  this  life;  but  I  will  now  hope,  that 
it  will  be  happy  in  another. 

This  opinion,  I  perceive,  makes  for  the  good 
of  both  subjects  and  sovereigns.  Still,  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Deity  perplexes  me. 
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Cu-su.  Why,  what  is  there  that  can  offend 
in  our  Chu-king,  the  first  canonical  book,  and 
which  all  the  Chinese  emperors  have  so  greatly 
respected?  You  plough  a  field  with  your  own 
royal  hands  by  way  of  example  to  the  people; 
and  the  first  fruits  of  it  you  offer  to  the 
Chang-ti,  to  the  Tien,  to  the  Supreme  Being, 
and  sacrifice  to  him  four  times  every  year. 
You  are  king  and  high-priest;  you  promise 
God  to  do  all  the  good  which  shall  be  in  your 
power.  Is  there  anything  in  this  which  you 
cannot  digest? 

Kou.  I  am  very  far  from  making  any  ex- 
ceptions. I  know  that  God  had  no  need  either 
of  our  sacrifices  or  prayers,  but  the  offering 
of  them  to  him  is  very  needful  for  us.  His 
worship  was  not  instituted  for  himself,  but 
on  our  account.  I  am  very  much  delighted 
with  praying,  and  am  particularly  careful  that 
there  be  nothing  ridiculous  in  my  prayers;  for, 
were  I  to  cry  out  till  my  throat  was  sore,  "That 
the  mountain  of  Chang-ti  is  a  fat  mountain, 
and  that  fat  mountains  are  not  to  be  looked 
upon"; — though  I  should  have  put  the  sun  to 
flight,  and  dried  up  the  moon,  will  this  rant 
be  acceptable  to  the  Supreme  Being,  or  of  any 
benefit  to  my  subjects  or  to  myself? 

Especially,  I  cannot  bear  with  the  silliness 
of  the  sects  about  us.  On  one  side  is  Laotze, 
whom  his  mother  conceived  by  the  junction 
of  heaven  and  earth,  and  was  for  fourscore 
years  pregnant  with  him.    I  as  little  believe  his 
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doctrine  of  universal  deprivation  and  annihila- 
tion, as  of  his  being  born  with  white  hair,  or 
of  his  going  to  promulgate  his  doctrine,  rid- 
ing on  a  black  cow. 

The  god  Fo,  I  put  on  the  same  footing,  not- 
withstanding he  had  a  white  elephant  for  his 
father,  and  promises  immortal  life.  One  thing, 
at  which  I  cannot  forbear  taking  great  offense, 
is  that  the  bonzes  continually  preach  such 
chimeras,  thus  deceiving  the  people,  in  order 
the  better  to  sway  them.  They  gain  for  them- 
selves respect  by  mortification,  at  which,  in- 
deed, nature  shudders.  Some  deny  themselves, 
during  their  whole  lives,  the  most  salutary 
foods,  as  if  there  were  no  way  of  pleasing  God, 
but  by  a  bad  diet.  Others  carry  a  pillory  about 
their  necks,  and  sometimes  they  richly  deserve 
it.  They  drive  nails  into  their  thighs,  as  into 
boards,  and  for  this  fanaticism,  the  *people  fol- 
low them  in  crowds.  On  the  'king's  issuing 
any  edict  which  does  not  suit  their  humor, 
they  coolly  tell  their  auditors,  that  this  edict 
is  not  to  be  found  in  the  commentary  of  the 
god  Po,  and  that  god  is  to  be  obeyed  in  pref- 
erence to  men.  Now,  how  am  I  to  remedy  this 
popular  distemper,  which  is  extravagant  in  the 
highest  degree,  and  not  less  dangerous? 

Toleration,  you  know,  is  the  principle  of  the 
Chinese,  and,  indeed,  of  all  Asiatic  govern- 
ments, but  such  an  indulgence  must  be  owned 
to  be  highly  mischievous,  as  exposing  an  em- 
pire to  be  overthrown  on  account  of  some  fa- 
natical notions. 

Cu-su.  God  forbid  that  I  should  go  about  to 
extinguish  in  you  the  spirit  of  toleration,  that 
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quality  so  eminently  respectable,  and  which,  to 
souls,  is  what  the  permission  of  eating  is  to 
bodies.  By  the  laiv  of  nature,  every  one  may 
believe  ichat  he  will,  as  well  as  eat  ivhat  he  ivilh 
A  physician  is  not  to  kill  his  patients  for  not 
observing  the  diet  he  had  prescribed  to  them; 
neither  has  a  sovereign  a  right  to  hang  his 
subjects  for  not  thinking  as  he  thinks;  but  he 
has  a  right  to  prevent  disturbances,  and,  with 
prudent  measures,  he  will  very  easily  root  out 
superstitions  of  all  kinds. 

You  know  what  happened  to  Daon,  the  sixth 
king  of  Chaldea,  about  four  thousand  years 
ago? 

Kou.  No.  I  pray  you  oblige  me  with  an  ac- 
count of  it. 

Cu-su.  The  Chaldean  priests  had  taken  it 
into  their  heads  to  worship  the  pikes  of  the 
Euphrates,  pretending  that  a  famous  fish  called 
Oannes,  had  formerly  taught  them  divinity; 
that  this  fish  was  immortal,  three  feet  in 
length,  and  a  small  crescent  was  on  the  tail. 
In  veneration  of  this  Oannes,  no  pikes  were  to 
be  eaten.  A  violent  dispute  arose  among  the 
divines,  whether  the  fish  Oannes  had  a  soft  or 
-hard  roe.  Both  parties  not  only  fulminated  ex- 
communications, but,  at  several  times,  they 
came  to  blows. 

To  put  an  end  to  such  disturbances,  King 
Daon  made  use  of  this  expedient.  He  ordered 
a  strict  fast  for  three  days  to  both  parties, 
and  at  the  expiration  of  it,  sent  for  the  sticklers 
of  the  hard-roed  pike,  who,  accordingly,  were 
present  at  his  dinner.     A  pike  was  brought  to 
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him,  three  feet  in  length,  and  on  the  tail,  a 
sma1]   crescent  had  been  put. 

"Is  this  your  God?"  said  he,  to  the  doctors. 

"Yes,  sir,"  answered  they;  "we  know  nim- 
by the  crescent  on  the  tail,  and  make  no  ques- 
tion but  he  is  hard-roed." 

On  this,  the  king  ordered  the  pike  to  be 
opened.  It  was  found  'to  have  the  finest  melt 
that  could  be. 

"Now,"  said  the  king,  "you  see  that  this  is 
not  your  god,  it  being  soft-roed";  and  the  king 
and  his  nobles  ate  the  pike. 

The  hard-roed  divines  were  not  a  little 
pleased,  that  the  god  of  their  adversaries  had 
been  fried. 

Immediately  after,  the  doctors  of  the  op- 
posite side  were  sent  for,  and  a  pike  of  three 
feet,  with  a  crescent  on  his  tail,  being  shown 
to  them,  they,  with  great  joy,  assured  his  maj- 
esty, that  it  was  the  god  Oannes,  and  that  he 
had  a  soft  roe;  but,  behold!  on  being  opened 
it  was  found  hard-roed. 

At  this,  the  two  parties,  equally  out  of  coun- 
tenance, and  still  fasting,  the  good-natured  king 
told  them,  that  he  could  only  give  them  a  din- 
ner of  pikes;  and  they  greedily  fell  to  eating 
both  hard  and  soft-roed,  indiscriminately. 

This  closed  the  war  with  great  distinction  for 
King  Daon's  wisdom  and  goodness,  and  since 
that  time,  the  people  have  been  allowed  to  eat 
pikes  as  often  as  they  pleased. 

Kou.  Well  done,  King  Daon!  and  I  give  my 
word  that  I  will  follow  his  example  on  every 
occasion,  and  as  far  as  I  can,  without  injuring 
any  one,  and  without  worshiping  Fo's  or  pikes. 
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I  know  that  in  the  countries  of  Pegu  and 
Tonquin,  there  are  little  gods  and  little  Ta- 
polins,  which  bring  down  the  moon,  when  in 
the  wane,  and  clearly  foretell  what  is"  to  come; 
that  is,  they  clearly  see  what  is  not.  I  will  take 
care  that  the  Tapolins  shall  not  come  within  my 
reach,  to  make  futurity  present,  and  bring  down 
the  moon. 

It  is  a  shame  that  there  should  be  sects  ramb-  j 
ling  from  town  to  town,  propagating  their  de- 
lusions, as  quacks  do  their  medicaments.  What 
a  disgrace  it  is  to  the  human  mind,  for  petty  , 
nations  to  think  that  truth  belongs  to  them  \ 
alone,  and  that  the  vast  empire  of  China  is  , 
given  up  to  error? 

Is  then,  the  Eternal  Being  only  the  god  of  | 
Formosa  or  Borneo?  Has  he  no  concern  for  [ 
the  other  parts  of  the  universe?  My  dear  Cu-su,  j 
he  is  a  father  to  all  men;  he  allows  every  one  j 
to  eat  pike.  The  most  acceptable  homage  which  ! 
can  be  paid  to  him,  is  being  virtuous.  The  j 
finest  of  all  his  temples,  as  the  great  Emperor 
Hiao  used  to  say,  is  a  pure  heart. 
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Cu-su.  Since  you  love  virtue,  in  what  man- 
ner do  you  propose  to  practice  it.  when  you 
come  to  be  king? 

Kou.  In  not  being  unjust  to  my  neighbors,  or 
my  subjects. 

Cu-su.  To  do  no  harm,  does  not  come  up 
to  virtue.  I  hope  my  prince  will  do  good;  will 
feed  the  poor,  by  employing  them  in  useful 
labor,  and  not  endow  sloth;  mend  and  not 
embellish  the  highways,  dig  canals,  build  pub- 
lic edifices,  encourage  arts,  reward  merit  of 
every   kind,   and   pardon   involuntary   faults. 

Kou.  This  I  call  not  being  unjust:  those 
things  are  plain  duties. 

Cu-su.  Your  way  of  thinking  becomes  a 
king;  but  there  is  the  king  and  the  man — the 
public  life  and  the  private  life.  You  will  be 
married:  how  many  wives  do  you  think  of 
having? 

Kou.  Why,  a  dozen,  I  think  will  do ;  a  great- 
er number  might  prove  to  be  a  hindrance  from 
business.  I  do  not  approve  of  kings,  like  Solo- 
mon, with  three  hundred  wives  and  seven  hun- 
dred concubines,  and  thousands  of  eunchs  to 
wait  on  them.  This  custom  of  having  eunuchs, 
especially,  appears  to  me  a  most  execrable  in- 
sult and  outrage  to  human  nature.  What  is  the 
use  of  their  being  thus  mutilated?  It  improves 
their  voices:  the  Dela-i  Lama  has  fifty  of  them 
to  sing  purely  in  his  pagoda.  Let  him  tell  me 
whether  the  Chang-ti  is  much  delighted  with 
the  clear  pipes  of  these  fifty  emasculated  be- 
ings. 
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Another  most  ridiculous  thing  is  the  bonzes 
not  marrying.  They  boast  of  being  wiser  than 
the  other  Chinese;  well,  then,  let  them  prove 
their  wisdom  by  getting  married,  and  becoming 
the  happy  fathers  of  intelligent  children.  An 
odd  manner,  indeed,  of  worshiping  the  Chang- 
ti,  to  deprive  him  of  worshipers;  and,  to  be  sure, 
they  must  have  a  great  affection  for  mankind, 
who  lead  the  way  to  extinguish  the  species! 

The  good  little  Lama,  called  Stelca  Isant 
Erepi,  used  to  say,  "That  every  priest  should 
marry,  and  rear  as  many  children  as  possible." 
What  this  Lama  taught,  he  practised,  and  was 
very  useful  in  his  generation. 

For  my  part,  I  shall  marry  all  the  Lamas 
and  Bonzes,  and  Lamasses  and  Bonzesses,  who 
shall  appear  to  have  a  call  to  the  holy  work. 
Besides  making  them  better  patriots,  I  shall 
think  it  no  small  service  to  my  dominions. 

Cu-su.  What  an  excellent  prince  shall  we 
have  in  you!  I  cannot  forbear  weeping  for  joy. 
But  you  will  not  be  satisfied  with  having  wives 
and  subjects,  for  after  all,  one  cannot  be  per- 
petually drawing  up  edicts,  and  caring  for  chil- 
dren; you  will  likewise  make  yourself  some 
friends. 

Kou.  I  am  not  without  some  already,  and 
those  good  ones;  putting  me  in  mind  of  my 
faults,  and  I  allow  myself  the  liberty  of  re- 
proving theirs.  We  likewise  mutually  comfort 
and  encourage  one  another.  Friendship  is  the 
balm  of  life.  It  excels  that  of  the  chemist  Eruil; 
and  even  all  the  nostrums  of  the  great  Ranoud 
are  not  comparable  to  it.  I  think  friendship 
should  have  been  made  a  religious  precept.  I 
have  a  good  mind  to  insert  it  in  our  ritual. 
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Cu-su.  By  no  means.  Friendship  is  suffi- 
ciently sacred  of  itself.  Never  enjoin  it:  the 
heart  must  be  free;  besides,  were  you  to  make 
a  precept,  a  mystery,  a  rite,  a  ceremony,  of 
friendship,  it  would  soon  become  ridiculous 
through  the  fantastical  preachings  and  writings 
of  the  bonzes.  Let  it  not  be  exposed  to  such 
profanation. 

But  how  will  you  deal  with  your  enemies? 
Confucius,  I  believe,  in  no  less  than  twenty 
places,  directs  us  to  love  them.  Does  not  this 
appear  somewhat  difficult  to  you? 

Kou.  Love  one's  enemies!  Oh,  dear  doctor! 
nothing  is  more  common. 

Cu-su.    But  what  do  you  mean  by  love? 

Kou.  Mean  by  it!  what  it  really  is.  I  was  a 
volunteer  under  the  prince  of  Decon,  against 
the  prince  of  Vis-brunk;  when  a  wounded  ene- 
my fell  into  our  hands,  we  took  as  much  care 
of  him  as  if  he  had  been  our  brother.  We  have 
even  parted  with  our  beds  to  them,  and  we 
lay  by  them  on  tiger's  skins,  spread  on  the 
bare  ground.  We  have  tended  and  nursed  them 
ourselves!   Is  not  this  loving  our  enemies? 

Cu-su.  I  am  greatly  pleased  with  your  dis- 
course, and  wish  that  all  nations  could  have 
heard  you,  for  I  have  been  informed  of  some, 
so  very  ignorant  and  impertinent  as  to  assert 
that  we  know  nothing  of  true  virtue — that  our 
good  actions  are  only  specious  sins — and  that 
we  stand  in  need  of  their  Talapoins  to  instruct 
us  in  right  principles!  Poor  creatures!  A  few 
years  ago,  there  was  no  such  thing  as  reading 
or  writing  among  them;  and  now,  they  are  for 
•  teaching  their  masters! 
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Cu-su.  I  shall  not  repeat  to  you  the  common 
phrases,  which,  for  these  five  or  six  thousand 
years  past,  have  been  retailed  among  us,  relat- 
ing to  all  the  several  virtues.  Some  there  are 
which  only  concern  ourselves,  as  prudence  in 
the  guidance  of  our  souls;  temperance  in  the 
government  of  our  bodies;  but  these  are  rather 
dictates  of  policy,  and  care  of  health.  The  real 
virtues  are  those  which  promote  the  welfare 
of  society,  as  fidelity,  magnanimity,  beneficence, 
toleration,  etc.,  and,  thank  Heaven,  these  are 
the  first  things  which  every  woman,  among 
us,  teaches  her  children.  They  are  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  rising  generation,  both  in  town 
and  country;  but,  I  am  sorry  to  say  there  is  a 
great  virtue  which  is  sadly  on  the  decline 
among  us. 

Kou.  Quickly  name  it,  and  no  endeavor  of 
mine  shall  be  wanting  to  revive  it. 

Cu-su.  It  is  hospitality;  for,  since  inns  have 
been  established  among  us,  this  social  virtue — 
this  sacred  tie  of  mankind — becomes  more  and 
more  relaxed. 

That  pernicious  institution,  the  hotel,  we 
have  borrowed,  I  am  told,  from  those  western 
savages,  who,  probably  have  no  houses  to  en- 
tertain travelers.  My  heart  melts  with  delight, 
when  I  have  the  happiness  of  entertaining,  in 
the  vast  city  of  Lou,  in  Honcham,  that  superb 
square,  or  my  delicious  seat  at  Ki,  some  gener- 
ous stranger  from  Samarcand,  to  whom,  from 
that  moment,  I  become  sacred,  and  who,  by  all 
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laws  human  and  divine,  is  bound  to  entertain 
me  on  any  call  I  may  have  into  Tartary;  and 
to  be  and  remain  my  cordial  friend. 

The  savages  I  am  speaking  of,  do  not  admit 
strangers  into  their  huts,  filthy  as  they  are, 
without  their  paying,  and  dearly,  too,  for  such 
sordid  reception;  and  yet  these  wretches,  I 
hear,  think  themselves  above  us;  and  that  our 
morality  is  nothing  in  comparison  to  theirs— 
that  their  preachers  excel  Confucius  himself. 
In  a  word,  they  alone  know  what  true  justice 
is,  and  as  a  proof  of  their  claim,  they  allow 
the  sale  of  deleterious  compounds  for  wine  in 
public  places,  and  permit  their  women,  as  if 
mad,  to  dance,  and  rove  about  the  streets,  whilst 
ours  are  breeding  silk-worms. 

Kou.  I  much  approve  of  hospitality,  and  the 
practice  of  it  gives  me  pleasure;  but  I  am  afraid 
it  will  be  much  abused.  Near  Thibet  dwells  a 
people,  who,  besides  the  poverty  of  their  habita- 
tions, being  of  a  roving  disposition,  will,  for 
any  trifle,  go  from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the 
other;  and,  on  your  visiting  Thibet,  so  far  from 
returning  your  hospitality,  they  have  nothing  to 
set  before  you,  nor  so  much  as  a  bed  for  you 
to  lie  on.  This  is  enough  to  put  one  out  of 
conceit  with  courtesy. 

Cu-su.  These  disappointments  may  easily  be 
remedied,  by  entertaining  such  persons  only  as 
come  well  recommended.  Every  virtue  has  its 
difficulties,  and  dangers,  and,  without  them, 
the  practice  of  virtue  would  want  much  of  its 
glory  and  excellence.  How  wise  and  holy  is  our 
Confucius!  There  is  not  a  virtue  that  he  does 
not  inculcate.    Every  sentence  is  pregnant  with 
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the  happiness  of  mankind.  One,  at  present  re- 
curs to  me;  I  think  it  is  the  fifty-third: 

"Kindnesses  acknowledge  with  kindness,  and 
never  revenge  injuries." 

What  a  maxin!  what  a  law!  Can  the  western 
people  bring  any  thing  in  competition  with  such 
exalted  morality?  Then,  in  how  many  places, 
and  how  strongly,  does  he  recommend  humil- 
ity! Did  this  amiable  virtue  prevail  among  men, 
there  would  be  an  end  to  all  quarrels  and  broils. 

Kou.  I  have  read  all  that  Confucius,  and  the 
sages  before  him,  have  said  about  humility; 
but  none  of  them,  I  think,  have  been  sufficiently 
accurate  in  their  definition  of  it.  There  may, 
perhaps,  be  but  little  humility  in  presuming  to 
censure  them;  but  with  all  due  deference,  I  own 
that  they  are  beyond  my  comprehension.  What 
is  your  idea  of  humility? 

Cu-su.  Humility,  I  take  to  be  mental  modes- 
ty; for,  as  to  external  modesty,  it  is  no  more 
than  civility.  Humility  cannot  consist  in  de- 
nying to  one's  self  that  superiority  which  we 
may  have  acquired  above  another.  An  able  phy- 
sician cannot  but  be  sensible  that  he  is  pos- 
sessed of  a  knowledge  infinitely  beyond  that 
of  his  delirious  patient.  The  teacher  of  astrono- 
my must  necessarily  think  himself  more  learned 
tljat  his  scholar;  but  they  must  not  pride  them- 
selves on  their  superior  acquirements.  Humility 
is  not  debasement,  but  a  corrective  of  self-love, 
as  modesty  is  the  corrective  of  pride. 

Kou.  Well,  it  is  in  the  practice  of  all  these 
virtues,  and  the  ic  or  ship  of  one  simple  and  uni- 
versal God,  that  I  propose  to  live,  far  from  the 
chimeras  of  sophists,  and  the  illusions  of  false 
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prophets.  The  love  of  mankind  shall  be  my  vir- 
tue, and  the  love  of  God  my  religion. 

As  to  the  god  Po,  and  Laotzee,  and  Vishnou, 
who  has  so  often  become  incarnate  among  the 
Indians;  and  Sammonocodom,  who  came  down 
from  heaven  to  fly  a  kite  among  the  Siamese, 
together  with  the  Camis,  who  went  from  the 
moon  to  visit  Japan, — I  cannot  endure  such 
impious  fooleries. 

How  weak,  and  at  the  same  time,  how  cruel, 
is  it  for  a  people  to  conceive,  that  there  is  no 
God  but  with  them  alone!  It  is  downright  blas- 
phemy. The  light  of  the  sun  irradiates  all  na- 
tions, but  the  light  of  God  shines  only  in  a  little 
insignificant  tribe,  in  a  corner  of  this  globe! 
It  is  appalling  that  such  a  thought  could  enter 
the  mind  of  man!  The  Deity  speaks  to  the  heart 
of  all  men  of  all  nations,  and  they  should,  from 
one  end  of  the  universe  to  the  other,  be  linked 
together  in  the  bonds  of  charity. 

Cu-su.  0  wise  Kou!  you  have  spoken  like  one 
inspired  by  the  great  Chang-ti  himself.  You 
will  make  a  worthy  prince.  From  being  my  pu- 
pil, you  have  become  my  teacher. 
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SEVENTH  DIALOGUE 

THE   JAPANESE    CATECHISM; 
OR,    AN    INDIAN    AND    JAPANESE    DIALOGUE 

Indian.  Is  it  so,  that  formerly,  the  Japanese 
knew  nothing  of  cookery;  that  they  had  sub- 
mitted their  kingdom  to  the  great  Lama;  that 
this  great  Lama  arbitrarily  prescribed  what 
they  should  eat  and  drink;  that  he  used,  at 
times,  to  send  to  you  an  inferior  Lama  for  re- 
ceiving the  tributes,  who,  in  return,  gave  you 
a  sign  of  protection,  which  he  made  with  his 
two  fore-fingers  and  thumb? 

Japanese.  Alas!  it  is  but  too  true;  nay,  all 
the  places  of  the  Canusi,  or  chief  cooks  of  our 
island,  were  disposed  of  by  the  Lama,  and  the 
love  of  God  was  quite  out  of  the  question.  Fur- 
ther, every  house  of  our  seculars  paid  annually 
an  ounce  of  silver  to  this  head  cook  of  Thibet, 
whilst  all  the  amends  we  had,  were  some  small 
plates  of  relics,  and  these  none  of  the  best 
tasted;  and,  on  every  new  whim  of  his — as  mak- 
ing war  against  the  people  of  Tangut — we  were 
saddled  with  fresh  subsidies.  Our  nation  fre- 
quently complained,  but  all  we  got  by  it,  was 
to  pay  the  more  for  presuming  to  complain.  At 
length,  love,  which  does  every  thing  for  the 
best,  freed  us  from  this  galling  thraldom.  One 
of  our  emperors  quarreled  with  the  great  Lama, 
about  a  woman;  but  it  must  be  owned,  that  they 
who,  in  this  affair,  did  us  the  best  turn,  were 
our  Canusi,  or  Pauxcospies.  It  is  to  them  that, 
in  fact,  we  owe  our  deliverance;   and  it  hap- 
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pened  in  this  manner.  The  great  Lama,  for- 
sooth, insisted  on  being  always  in  the  right. 
Our  Dairi  and  Canusi  would  have  it,  that  some- 
times, at  least,  they  might  not  be  in  the  wrong 
This  claim  the  great  Lama  derided  as  an  ab- 
surdity; on  which,  our  gentry,  being  as  stiff 
as  he  was  haughty,  broke  with  him  forever. 

Indian.  Well,  ever  since  you  have  had  golden 
days,  I  suppose? 

Jap.  Far  from  it:  for  nearly  two  hundred 
years,  there  was  nothing  but  persecution,  vio- 
lence, and  bloodshed  among  us;  and  though  our 
Canusi  pretend  to  be  in  the  right,  it  is  but  a 
hundred  years  since  they  have  had  their  proper 
reason;  but,  from  that  time,  we  may  boldly 
esteem  ourselves  one  of  the  happiest  nations  on 
earth. 

Indian.  How  can  that  be,  if,  as  reported,  you 
have  no  less  than  twelve  different  sects  of  cook- 
ery among  you?  Why  you  must  always  be  at 
daggers-drawing? 

Jap.  Why  so?  If  there  be  twelve  cooks,  and 
each  have  a  different  recipe,  shall  we,  instead 
of  dining,  cut  each  other's  throats?  No,  each  one 
may  regale  himself  at  that  cook's  table  whose 
manner  of  dressing  victuals  he  likes  best. 

Indian.  True;  tastes  are  not  to  be  disputed 
about.  Yet  people  will  make  them  a  matter  of 
contention,  and  all  sides  grow  warm. 

Jap.  After  long  disputing,  men  come  to  see 
the  mischiefs  of  these  wranglings,  and  at  length 
agree  upon  a  reciprocal  toleration;  and,  certain- 
ly, they  can  do  nothing  better. 

Indian.    And  pray,  what  are  those  cooks,  who 
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make  such  a  stir  in  your  nation  about  the 
art  of  eating  and  drinking? 

Jap.  First,  there  is  the  Breuxehs,  who  never 
allow  any  pork  or  pudding.  They  hold  with  the 
old-fashioned  cookery;  they  would  as  soon  die, 
as  lard  a  fowl;  then  they  deal  much  in  num- 
bers, and  if  an  ounce  of  silver  is  to  be  divided 
between  them  and  the  eleven  other  cooks,  they 
instantly  secure  one-half  to  themselves,  and  the 
remainder  take  who  will. 

Indian.  Tfancy  you  do  not  often  foul  a  plate 
with  these  folks. 

Jap.  Never.  Then  there  are  the  Dispates, 
who  will,  on  some  days  of  the  week,  and  even 
for  a  considerable  time  of  the  year,  gormandize 
on  turbot,  trout,  salmon,  sturgeon,  be  they  ever 
so  dear,  yet  would  not,  for  the  world,  touch  a 
sweetbread  of  veal,  which  may  be  had  for  a 
groat. 

As  for  us  Canusi,  we  are  very  fond  of  beef 
and  a  kind  of  pastry  ware,  in  Japanese  called 
pudding.  Now,  all  the  world  allows  our  cooks 
to  be  infinitely  more  knowing  than  those  of  the 
Dispates.  Nobody  has  gone  farther  than  we,  in 
finding  out  what  was  the  garum  of  the  Ro- 
mans. We  surpass  all  others  in  our  knowledge 
of  the  onions  of  ancient  Egypt,  the  locust  paste 
of  the  primitive  Arabs,  the  Tartarian  horse- 
flesh;  and  there  is  always  something  to  be 
learned  in  the  books  of  those  Canusi,  common- 
ly known  by  the  name  of  Pauxcospies. 

I  shall  omit  those  who  eat  only  in  Tarluh, 
those  who  observe  the  Vincal  diet,  the  Bastis- 
tans,  and  others;  but  the  Quekars  deserve  par- 
ticular notice.  Though  I  have  very  often  been 
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at  table  with  them,  I  never  saw  one  get  drunk, 
or  heard  him  swear  an  oath.  It  is  a  hard  mat- 
ter to  cheat  them,  but  then  they  never  cheat 
you.  The  law  of  loving  one's  neighbor  as  one's 
self,  seems  really  peculiar  to  them;  for,  in 
truth,  how  can  an  honest  Japanese  talk  of  lov- 
ing his  neighbor  as  himself,  when,  for  a  little 
pay,  he  goes  as  a  hireling,  to  blow  his  brains 
out,  and  to  hew  him  with  a  four-inch  broad 
sabre,  and  all  this  in  form;  then  he,  at  the 
same  time,  exposes  himself  to  the  like  fate,  to 
be  shot  or  sabred:  so  he  may,  with  more  truth, 
be  said  to  hate  his  neighbor  as  himself. 

This  is  a  frenzy  the  Quekars  were  never  pos- 
sessed with.  They  say,  and  very  justly,  that 
poor  mortals  are  earthern  vessels,  made  to  last 
but  a  very  short  time,  and  that  they  should 
not  wantonly  go  and  break  themselves  to  pieces 
one  against  another. 

I  own,  that  were  I  not  a  Canusi,  I  should  take 
part  with  the  Quekars;  for  you  see,  that  there 
can  be  no  wranglings  nor  blows  with  such 
peaceable  cooks. 

There  is  another,  and  a  very  numerous 
branch  of  cooks,  called  Diestos;  with  these, 
every  one,  without  distinction,  is  welcome  to 
their  table,  and  you  are  at  full  liberty  to  eat 
as  you  like.  You  have  larded  or  barded  fowls, 
or  neither  larded  nor  barded,  egg  sauce,  or  oil; 
partridge,  salmon,  white  or  red  wines;  these 
things  they  hold  as  matters  of  indifference, 
provided  you  say  a  short  prayer  before  and 
after  dinner,  and  even  without  this  ceremony 
before  breakfast: — and  with  good-natured, 
worthy  men,  they  will  banter  about  the  great 
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Lama,  the  Turlah,  Vincal  and  Memnon,  &c; 
only  these  Diestos  must  acknowledge  our  Canusi 
to  be  very  profound  cooks;  and,  especially,  let 
them  never  talk  of  curtailing  our  incomes:  then 
we  shall  live  very  easily  together. 

Indian.  But  still  there  must  be  cookery,  by 
law  established,  or  the  king's  cookery. 

Jap.  There  must,  indeed;  but  when  the  king 
of  Japan  has  regaled  himself  plentifully,  he 
should  be  cheerful  and  indulgent,  and  not  hin- 
der his  good  and  loyal  subjects  from  having 
their  repasts. 

Indian.  But,  should  some  hot-headed  people 
take  on  themselves  to  eat  sausages  close  to  the 
king's  nose,  when  the  king  is  known  to  have 
an  aversion  to  that  food;  should  a  mob  of  four 
or  five  thousand  of  them  get  together,  ea^h 
with  his  grid-iron,  to  broil  their  sausages,  and 
insult  those  who  are  against  eating  them? 

Jap.  In  such  a  case,  they  ought  to  be  pun- 
ished as  turbulent  drunkards.  But  we  have  ob- 
viated this  danger;  none  but  those  who  follow 
the  royal  cookery  are  capable  of  holding  any  em- 
ployment; all  others  may,  indeed,  eat  as  they 
please,  but  this  humor  excludes  them  from  some 
emoluments.  Tumults  are  strictly  forbidden, 
and  instantly  punished  without  mercy  or  miti- 
gation. -All  quarrels  at  table  are  carefully  re- 
strained by  a  precept  of  our  Japanese  cook,  who 
has  written,  in  the  sacred  language,  "Suti  raho, 
cus  flat,  natus  in  usum  Icetita  scypliis  pugnare 
tracum  est:"  that  is,  "the  intent  of  feasting  is 
a  sober  and  decent  mirth;  but  to  throw  glasses 
at  one  another  is  savage." 

Under  these  maxims  we  live  very  happily.  Our 
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liberty  is  secured  by  our  Taicosemas.  We  are 
every  day  growing  more  and  more  opulent.  We 
have  two  hundred  junks  of  the  line,  and  are 
dreaded  by  our  neighbors. 

Indian.  Why,  then,  has  the  pious  rhymer, 
Recna,  (son  of  the  justly  celebrated  poet 
Recna,)  said,  in  a  didactic  work,  entitled  Grace, 
and  not  the  Graces, 

<cLe  Japon  on  jaclis  brilla  tant  de  himiere, 
N'cst  plus  qu'un  triste  amas  de  felles  visions." 

Japan,   once   famec    for    intellectual   light, 
Lies  sunk  in  vision,   chimera,  and  night. 

Jap.  The  poet  Recna,  is  himself  an  arrant 
visionary.  Does  not  this  weak  Indian  know, 
that  it  is  we  who  have  taught  his  countrymen 
what  light  is?  that  it  is  to  us  India  owes  its 
knowledge  of  the  course  of  the  planets?  and 
that  it  is  we  who  have  made  known  to  man  the 
primitive  laws  of  nature? 

To  descend  to  things  of  more  common  use: 
by  us  his  countrymen  were  taught  to  build 
Junks  in  mathematical  proportion;  they  are 
beholden  to  us  for  those  coverings  of  their  legs, 
which  they  call  woven  stockings.  Now,  is  it 
possible,  that,  after  such  admirable  and  useful 
inventions,  we  should  be  madmen?  And,  if  he 
have  rhymed  on  the  follies  of  others,  does  that 
make  him  the  only  wise  man?  Let  him  leave 
us  to  our  own  cookery,  and,  if  he  must  be  ver- 
sifying, I  would  advise  him  to  choose  more 
poetical  subjects. 

This  Recna,  trusting  to  the  visionaries  of  his 
country,  has  advanced,  "That  no  good  saucer 
were  to  be  made,  unless  Brama  himself,  out  ct 
his  gracious  favor,  taught,  or  inspired  his  vQr- 
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titular  favorites  to  make  the  sauce;  that  there 
was  an  infinite  number  of  cooks,  who,  with  the 
best  intentions  and  most  earnest  endeavors, 
were  quite  unable  to  serve  a  ragout;  Brama, 
from  mere  ill  will,  disabling  them."  Such  stuff 
will  not  be  credited  in  Japan,  where  the  follow- 
ing quotation  is  esteemed  as  an  indisputable 
truth: 

"God  never  acts  by  partial,  but  by  general  laws." 

Indian.  What  can  be  said?  He  is  full  of  his 
country's  prejudices,  those  of  his  party,  and  his 
own. 

Jap.    A  world  of  prejudices  indeed! 
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EIGHTH  DIALOGUE 

THE     COUNTRY-PRIEST'S     CATECHISM: 
A   Dialogue  Between  a  Priest  and  His  Friend 

Aristotle.  So,  my  dear  Theotimus,  you  are 
going  to  be  a  country  parson? 

Theotimus.  Yes,  I  have  had  a  small  parish 
conferred  upon  me,  and  I  like  it  better  than  a 
larger.  It  is  more  suited  both  to  my  parts  and 
my  activity.  Having  but  one  soul  myself,  the 
superintendence  and  direction  of  seventy  thou- 
sand would  certainly  be  too  much  for  me;  and 
I  have  ever  wondered  at  the  daring  confidence 
of  those  who  have  taken  on  themselves  the  care 
of  thos%  immense  districts.  I  cannot,  in  any 
tolerable  measure,  find  myself  equal  to  such 
a  charge.  A  large  flock  really  frightens  me, 
but,  with  a  small  one  I  may  perhaps  do  some 
good.  I  have  a  smattering  of  the  law:  enough, 
with  my  careful  endeavors,  to  prevent  my  poor 
parishioners  from  ruining  one  another  by  litiga- 
tion. I  am  so  far  a  physician,  as  to  prescribe  to 
them  in  common  cases;  and  I  have  so  far  looked 
into  our  best  treatises  on  agriculture,  that  my 
advice  may  sometimes  be  of  service  to  them. 
The  lord  of  the  manor  and  his  lady  are  mighty 
good  sort  of  people,  and  no  devotees;  they  will 
second  my  endeavors  to  do  good,  so  that  I  prom- 
ise myself  a  very  happy  time  of  it;  and  that 
those,  among  whom  I  am  to  live,  will  not  be  the 
worse  for  my  company. 

Arist.  But  would  you  not  like  to  have  a 
wife?  It  would  be  a  great  comfort,  after  preach- 
ing, singing,  confessing,  communicating,  baptiz- 
ing, and  burying,  to  be  welcomed  at  your  return 
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home  by  an  affectionate,  cleanly,  and  virtuous 
wife.  She  would  take  care  of  your  linen  and 
person,  divert  you  when  in  health,  tend  you  in 
sickness,  and  make  you  the  father  of  interest- 
ing children,  the  good  education  of  whom  would 
be  of  public  advantage.  I  really  pity  your  order, 
whose  whole  time  is  spent  in  the  most  valuable 
service  of  mankind,  and  who  are  debarred  of  a 
comfort  and  solacement  so  delectable,  and"  with- 
al, so  necessary. 

Theot.  The  Greek  church  makes  a  point  of 
encouraging  marriage  in  their  priests.  The 
church  of  England,  and  the  Protestants,  uni- 
versally, act  with  the  like  wisdom;  but  the 
policy  of  the  Latin  church  is  quite  opposite, 
and  I  must  submit  to  it.  Perhaps,  in  the  pres- 
ent prevalence  of  a  philosophical  spirit,  were  a 
council  convened,  its  decrees  would  be  more 
favorable  to  human  nature,  than  those  of  the 
council  of  Trent;  but  till  that  happy  time,  I 
must  conform  to  the  present  laws.  I  am  no 
stranger  to  its  difficulties,  but  so  many  of  my 
betters  having  taken  the  yoke  on  them,  it  is 
not  for  me  to  murmur. 

Arist.  You  have  a  great  share  of  learning, 
and  are  likewise  master  of  a  nervous  eloquence. 
How  do  you  intend  to  preach  before  a  congre- 
gation of  villagers? 

Theot.  As  I  would  before  kings.  I  will  insist  \ 
on  morality,  and  never  meddle  with  controversy. 
God  forbid  that  I  should  go  about  diving  into 
concomitant  grace,  effectual  grace,  which  may 
be  resisted,  sufficient  grace,  which  does  not 
suffice;  or  examining  whether  the  angels,  who 
came  to  Lot,  had  a  body,  or  only  jeigned  to  eat. 
A  thousand  things  there  are  which  my  congre- 
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gation  would  never  understand,  nor  I,  either. 
My  endeavor  shall  be  to  make  them  good,  and 
to  be  so  myself,  but  I  shall  make  no  theologians, 
nor  be  one  myself,  more  than  shall  be  abso- 
lutely necessary. 

Arist.  You  will  make  a  good  priest,  indeed! 
I  think  I  must  purchase  a  country  house  in 
your  parish.  But  pray  how  will  you  manage 
confession? 

Theot.  Confession  is  highly  beneficial;  a 
strong  curb  to  vice,  and  a  very  early  institu- 
tion. It  was  anciently  practiced  at  the  celebra- 
tion of  all  the  mysteries  of  the  church;  and  we 
have  imitated  and  sanctified  so  devout  an  ob- 
servance. It  avails  greatly,  turning  resentment 
and  hatred  into  forgiveness  and  friendship;  by 
it,  the  petty  rogues  are  induced  to  restore  what 
they  have  stolen.  I  own  it  has  also  its  incon- 
veniences. There  are  too  many  indiscreet  con- 
fessors, chiefly  among  the  monks,  who  some- 
times teach  girls  more  fooleries  than  they  learn 
elsewhere.  In  confession  there  should  be  no 
particulars;  it  is  no  juridical  interrogatory,  but 
only  a  sinner's  acknowledgment  of  his  faults 
to  the  Supreme  Being,  before  another  sinner, 
who  is  soon  to  make  the  like  acknowledgment. 
This  salutary  avowal  is  not  made  to  gratify  a 
frivolous   curiosity. 

Arist.  And  excommunications — will  you  ever 
proceed  to  such  extremes? 

Theot.  No.  Some  rituals  excommunicate 
grasshoppers,  sorcerers,  and  stage-players. 
Grasshoppers  I  shall  never  exclude  from  my 
church,  for  they  never  come  there;  as  little 
shall  I  excommunicate  sorcerers,  seeing  there 
are  none;  and  stage-players,  being  authorized 
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by  the  magistrates,  and  pensioned  by  his  ma- 
jesty, it  would  ill  become  me  to  brand  them 
with  infamy;  nay,  to  be  ingenuous,  I  can  with 
pleasure  read  a  play,  when  kept  within  the 
limits  of  decency;  such,  for  instance,  as  Athal- 
iah,  and  the  Misanthrope,  which  contain  a  great 
deal  of  moral  instruction.  The  lord  of  our 
manor  has  some  such  pieces  acted  at  his  seat 
by  young  people  of  a  theatrical  turn.  These  ex- 
hibitions lead  to  virtue  through  the  attraction 
of  pleasure;  they  form  the  taste,  and  greatly 
contribute  to  a  just  elocution.  Now,  for  my 
part,  in  all  this  I  see  nothing,  but  what  is  very 
innocent  and  even  very  useful;  so  that  I  in- 
tend, purely  for  my  instruction,  to  be  some- 
times a  spectator,  but  in  a  latticed  box,  to  avoid 
giving  offence  to  the  weak. 

Arist.  The  more  you  enlighten  me  in  regard 
to  your  way  of  thinking,  the  more  desirous  am 
I  of  becoming  your  parishioner;  but,  one  point 
remains,  which  I  think  of  very  great  impor- 
tance. How  will  you  manage  to  restrain  the 
peasants  from  intemperance  on  the  holidays,  as, 
you  know,  drinki-ng  liquor,  is  their  chief  way 
of  keeping  festivals?  Some,  overcome  by  a  liquid 
poison,  are  seen  with  their  heads  drooping  al- 
most to  their  knees,  their  hands  dangling,  their 
sight  and  hearing  lost;  in  a  condition  very 
much  beneath  beasts,  led  home  reeling  by  their 
lamenting  wives,  incapable  of  going  to  work 
the  next  day,  often  sick,  and  sometimes  ir- 
revocably besotted.  Others,  inflamed  by  wine, 
raise  quarrels,  which  soon  come  to  furious 
blows,  and  these  brutal  scenes,  a  disgrace  to  hu- 
man  nature,   have   sometimes   been   known   to 
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end  in  a  murder.  It  is  a  known  truth,  that  the 
state  loses  more  subjects  by  intemperance  than 
by  wars.  Now,  how  will  you  eradicate  this  ex- 
ecrable custom  from  your  parish,  or  at  least, 
bring  it  under  some  just  and  prudent  regula- 
tion? 

Theot.  I  have  a  remedy  at  hand.  I  shall  not 
only  give  them  leave,  but  exhort  them  to  follow 
their  occupations  after  divine  service,  and  that 
I  shall  take  care  to  begin  very  early;  for  it  is 
their  being  unemployed  on  such  days,  that  sends 
them  to  public  houses.  On  the  working  days, 
we  hear  of  no  riot  or  bloodshed.  Moderate  labor 
is  good  for  both  soul  and  body:  besides,  the 
state  wants  their  labor. 

Let  us  suppose,  and  the  supposition  is  within 
bounds,  five  millions  of  men,  one  with  another, 
doing  ten  pennyworth  of  work  daily,  and  that 
these  five  millions  of  men  are,  by  such  a  cus- 
tom, rendered  quite  useless  no  less  than  thirty 
days  in  the  year;  consequently,  the  state  is  de- 
prived of  work  to  the  value  of  thirty  times  five 
millions  of  tenpences.  Now,  God  never  enjoined 
drunkenness,  nor  such  wasteful  observance  of 
festivals. 

Arist.  This  will  be  reconciling  devotion  and 
business,  and  both  are  of  God's  appointment. 
Thus  you  serve  God  and  do  good  to  your  neigh- 
bor. But  amidst  our  ecclesiastical  feuds,  with 
which  party  will  you  side? 

Theot.  With  none.  Virtue  never  occasions 
any  disputes,  because  it  comes  from  God;  aft 
these  heart-burnings  are  about  opinions,  which 
are  the  inventions  of  men. 

Arist.  Excellent!  I  wish  all  priests  ivere  like 
you. 
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NINTH  DIALOGUE 

THE  GARDENER'S  CATECHISM 

A   Dialogue  Between   Bashaw   Tuctan,   and 
Karpos  the  Gardener 

Tuctan.  You  sell  your  fruit,  friend  Karpos, 
very  dear;  however,  it  is  pretty  good.  Pray, 
what  religion  do  you  profess  now? 

Karpos.  Why,  indeed,  my  Lord  Bashaw,  I 
cannot  very  well  tell  you.  When  our  little  island 
(Samos)  belonged  to  the  Greeks,  I  remember 
that  I  was  ordered  to  say,  that  Agiou  pneumA 
(the  sacred  spirit)  proceeded  only  from  ton 
patron  (the  father).  I  was  told  to  pray  to  God, 
standing  upright,  with  my  arms  across,  aad 
was  prohibited  eating  milk  in  Lent.  When  the 
Venetians  came,  our  new  Italian  curate  ordered 
me  to  say,  that  Agiou  pneuma  proceeded  both 
from  ton  patron  and  from  ton  uiou  (the  son), 
permitting  me  to  eat  milk,  and  making  me  pray 
on  my  knees.  On  the  return  of  the  Greeks,  and 
their  expelling  the  Venetians,  I  was  obliged 
again  to  renounce  ton  uion  and  milk  porridge. 
You  have,  at  length,  expelled  the  Greeks,  and 
I  hear  you  cry  out,  as  loud  as  you  can,  "Allah 
ilia  Allah r  For  my  part,  I  no  longer  know 
what  I  am;  but  I  love  God  with  all  my  heart, 
and   sell   my   fruit   very   reasonably. 

Tnct.    You  have  some  fine  figs  there. 

Karp.     At  your  service,  my  lord. 

Tnct.  They  say  you  have  a  fine  daughter, 
too. 

Karp.  Yes,  my  lord  Bashaw;  but  she  is  not 
at  your  service. 
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Tuct.    Why  so?  Wretch! 

Karp.  Because  I  am  an  honest  man.  I  may 
sell  my  figs,  if  I  please;  but  I  may  not  sell  my 
daughter. 

Tuct.  And,-  pray,  by  what  law  are  you  al- 
lowed to  sell  one  kind  of  fruit  and  not  the 
other? 

Karp.  By  the  law  of  all  honest  gardeners. 
The  honor  of  my  daughter  is  not  my  property, 
but  hers.  It  is  not,  with  us,  a  marketable  com- 
modity. 

Tuct.  You  are,  then,  disloyal  to  your 
Bashaw. 

Karp.  Not  at  all.  I  am  his  faithful  servant 
.in  everything  that  is  just,  so  long  as  he  con- 
tinues my  master. 

Tuct.  And  so,  if  your  Greek  patriarch 
should  form  a  plot  against  me,  and  should  order 
you,  in  the  name  of  ton  patron,  to  enter  into 
it,  you  would  not  have  devotion  enough  to  turn 
traitor?  Ha! 

Karp.    Not  I. 

Tuct.  And,  pray,  why  should  you  refuse  to 
obey  your  patriarch,  on  such  an  occasion? 

Karp.  Because  I  have  taken  an  oath  of  al- 
legiance to  you,  as  my  Bashaw;  and  I  know  that 
tou  patron  does  not  command  any  one  to  en- 
gage in  plots  and  conspiracies. 

Tuct.  I  am  glad  of  that,  at  least.  But  what, 
if  the  Greeks  should  retake  the  isle,  and  ex- 
pel your  Bashaw;  would  you  be  faithful  to  me 
still? 

Karp.  What!  when  you  are  no  longer  my 
Bashaw? 
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Tuct.  What,  then  would  become  of  your 
oath  of  allegiance? 

Karp.  Something  like  my  figs:  you  would 
not  be,  any  more,  the  better  for  it.  Craving 
your  honor's  pardon,  it  is  certain,  that  if  you 
were  now  dead,  I  should  owe  you  no  allegiance. 

Tuct.  The  supposition  is  a  little  impolite; 
but,  however,  your  conclusion  is  true. 

Karp.  And  would  it  not  be  the  same,  my 
lord,  if  you  were  expelled?  for  you  would  have 
a  successor,  to  whom  I  must  take  a  fresh  oath 
of  allegiance.  Why  should  you  require  fidelity 
of  me,  when  it  would  be  no  longer  of  use  to 
you?  That  would  be  just  as  if  you  could  not 
eat  my  figs  yourself,  and  yet  you  would  pre- 
vent my  selling  them  to  any  body  else. 

Tuct.  You  are  a  reasoner,  I  see,  and  have 
your  principles  of  action. 

Karp.  Aye,  such  as  they  are.  They  are  but 
few,  but  they  serve  me;  and,  even,  had  I  more, 
they  would  only  puzzle  me. 

Tuct.  I  should,  indeed,  much  like  to  know 
your  principles,  and  the  rules  that  govern  your 
conduct. 

Karp.  They  are — to  be  a  good  husband,  a 
good  father,  a  good  neighbor,  and  a  good  gard- 
ener. I  go  no  further,  and  hope  for  the  rest, 
that  God  will  take  every  thing  in  good  part, 
and  have  mercy  on  me. 

Tuct.  And  do  you  think  he  will  show  the 
same  mercy  to  me,  who  am  governor  of  this 
island  of  Samos? 

Karp.  And,  pray,  how  do  you  think  I  should 
know  that?  Is  it  for  me  to  conjecture  how  God 
Almighty  behaves  to  Bashaws?  That  is  an  af- 
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fair  between  you  and  him,  which  I  do  not  in- 
termeddle with  in  any  shape.  All,  that  I  believe 
of  the  matter  is,  that  if  you  be  as  good  a 
Bashaw  as  I  am  a  gardener,  God  will  be  very 
good    to    you. 

Tuct.  By  Mahomet,  I  like  this  idolator  very 
well!  Farewell  friend:  Allah  be  your  protec- 
tion! 

*  Karp.  Thank  you,  my  lord  Bashaw!  God 
have  mercy  upon  you. 
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TENTH  DIALOGUE 

LIBERTY 

A  Dialogue  Between  a  Philosopher  and  His  Friend 

Phil.  A  battery  of  cannon  is  playing  close 
by  your  ears;  are  you  at  liberty  to  hear  or  not 
to  hear  it? 

Friend.  Unquestionably,  I  cannot  but  hear 
it. 

Phil.  Would  you  have  those  cannon  balls 
carry  off  your  head,  and  your  wife's  and  daugh- 
ter's, who  are  walking  with  you? 

Friend.  What  a  question!  In  my  sober 
sense,  it  is  impossible,  that  I  should  will  any 
such  thing.  It  cannot  be. 

Phil.  Well:  you  necessarily  hear  the  explo- 
sion of  those  cannon,  and  you  necessarily  are 
against  being,  with  your  family,  cut  off  by  a 
cannon-shot,  as  you  are  taking  the  air.  You 
have  not  the  power  not  to  hear,  nor  the  power 
of-  willing  to  remain  there. 

Friend.    Nothing  more  evident. 

Phil.  Accordingly,  you  have  come  thirty 
paces  to  be  out  of  the  cannon's  way:  thus  you 
have  had  the  power  of  walking  that  little 
space  with  me. 

Friend.    That  also  is  clear. 

Phil.  And,  if  you  had  been  paralytic,  you 
could  not  have  avoided  being  exposed  to  this 
battery.  You  would  not  have  had  the  power 
of  being  where  you  a»rS;  you  would  necessarily 
not  only  have  heard  the  explosion,  but  have 
received  a  cannon-shot;  and  thus  you  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  killed. 

Friend.    Very  true. 
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Phil.  In  what,  then,  consists  your  liberty? 
if  not  in  the  power  which,  your  body  has  made 
use  of  to  do,  what  your  volition,  by  an  absolute 
necessity,  required. 

Friend.  You  put  me  to  a  stand.  Liberty, 
then,  is  nothing  but  the  power  of  doing  what  I 
will? 

Phil.  Think  of  it,  and  see  whether  liberty 
can  have  any  other  meaning. 

Friend.  At  this  rate,  my  greyhound  is  as 
free  as  I  am.  He  has  necessarily  a  will  to  run 
at  the  sight  of  a  hare,  and  likewise  the  power 
of  running,  if  not  lame:  so  that,  in  nothing  am 
I  superior  to  my  dog.  This  is  leveling  me  with 
the  beasts. 

Phil.  Such  are  the  wretched  sophisms  of 
those  who  have  tutored  you.  Wretched!  to  be 
in  the  same  state  of  liberty  as  your  dog?  And 
are  you  not  like  your  dog  in  a  thousand  things? 
In  hunger,  thirst,  waking,  sleeping:  and  your 
five  senses,  are  they  not  also  possessed  by  him? 
Are  you  for  smelling  otherwise  than  through 
the  nose?  of  hearing,  except  through  the  ears? 
of  seeing,  without  eyes?  Why,  then,  are  you  for 
having  liberty  in  a  manner  different  from  him? 

Friend.  How!  am  I  not  at  liberty  to  will 
what  I  will? 

Phil.    Your  meaning? 

Friend.  I  mean  what  all  the  world  means.  Is 
it  not  a  common  saying,  Will  is  free? 

Phil.  A  proverb  is  no  reason.  Please  to  ex- 
plain yourself  more  clearly. 

Friend.  I  mean  that  I  have  the  liberty  of 
willing  as  I  please. 

Phil.     By  your   leave,   there   is   no   sense   in 
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that.  Do  you  not  perceive,  that  it  is  ridiculous 
to  say,  I  will  will.  You  will  necessarily,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  ideas  occurring  to  you.  Would 
you  marry?  yes,  or  no. 

Friend.  What,  were  I  to  say,  I  neither  will 
the  one  nor  the  other? 

Phil.  That  would  be  answering  like  him,  who 
said:  Some  think  that  Cardinal  Mazarine  is 
dead,  others  believe  him  to  be  still  living,  but 
I  believe  neither  the  one  nor  the  other! 

Friend.     Well  I  have  a  mind  to  marry. 

Phil.  Good.  That  is  something  of  an  answer. 
And  why  have  you  a  mind  to  marry? 

Friend.  Because  I  am  in  love  with  a  young 
lady,  who  is  handsome,  of  a  sweet  temper,  well 
bred,  with  a  tolerable  fortune,  sings  charming- 
ly, and  her  parents  are  people  of  good  credit. 
Besides,  I  flatter  myself,  that  my  addresses  are 
very  acceptable,  both  to  herself,  and  to  her 
family. 

Phil.  Why,  there  is  a  reason.  You  see  you 
cannot  will  without  a  reason,  and  I  declare  you 
nave  the  liberty  of  marrying;  that  is,  you  have 
the  liberty  of  signing  the  contract. 

Friend.  How!  not  will  without  a  reason! 
What,  then,  becomes  of  another  proverb,  "Sit 
pro  ratione  voluntas f"  my  will  is  my  reason. 
I  will,  because  I  will. 

Phil.  My  dear  friend,  under  favor,  that  is  an 
absurdity.  There  would  then  be  in  you  an  effect 
without  a  cause. 

Friend.  What!  when  I  am  playing  at  even 
r  nd  odd,  is  there  a  reason  for  my  choosing  even, 
1   ther  than  odd? 

Phil.    Yes,  to  be  sure. 
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Friend.     Pray,  let  me  hear  that  reason. 

Phil.  Because  the  idea  of  odd  presented  it- 
self to  your  mind  before  the  contrary  notion. 
It  would  be  strange,  indeed,  that  in  some  cases 
you  will  because  there  is  a  cause  of  volition; 
and  that,  in  other  cases,  you  will  without  any 
cause.  In  your  willing  to  be  married,  you  evi- 
dently perceive  the  determining  reason;  and, 
in  playing  at  even  and  odd,  you  do  not  per- 
ceive it;  and  yet  one  there  must  be. 

Friend.     But  again,  am  I  not  then  free? 

Phil.  Your  will  is  not  free,  but  your  actions 
are.  You  are  free  to  act,  when  you  have  the 
power  of  acting.* 

Friend.  But  all  the  books  I  have  read  on  the 
liberty  of  indifference — 

Phil.  Are  nonsense.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  the  liberty  of  indifference.  It  is  a  word  void 
of  sense,  and  was  coined  by  those  who  were 
not  overloaded  with  it. 


♦Our  author  has  followed  Mr.  Locke,  who  says, 
"That  liberty  belongs  not  to  the  will;  and  that 
it  is  as  insignificant  to  ask,  whether  a  man's 
will  be  free,  as  to  ask,,  whether  his  sleep  be 
swift,  or  his  virtue  square;  for  liberty,  being-  but 
a  power,  belongs  only  to  agents,  and  cannot  be 
an  attribute  of  the  will,  which  is  also  but  a 
power. 


4n        of  ANGELS,   qenii,  and  devils 

.      OF  AXGELS.  GENII.  AND  DEVILS 

Every  thing  has  its  source  in  the  nature  of 
the  human  mind;  all  men  in  power,  magistrates, 
and  princes,  had  their  messengers;  it  is  prob- 
able, that  the  gods  had  also  theirs.  The  Chal- 
deans and  Persians  seem  to  be  the  first  people 
who  mentioned  angels.  The  Parsees,  a  religious 
sect  that  worshiped  fire,  and  still  subsist,  com- 
municated to  the  author  of  the  Religion  of  the 
Ancient  Parsees  *  the  names  of  the  several  an- 
gels whom  the  primitive  Persians  acknowledged. 
They  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  nineteen, 
amongst  which  we  meet  with  neither  the  name 
of  Raphael,  nor  that  of  Gabriel,  the  Parsees 
having  adopted  them  long  afterwards.  The 
names  are  Chaldean,  and  were  unknown  to  the 
Jews  before  their  captivity;  for  before  the  his- 
tory of  Tobit,  we  do  not  meet  with  the  name  of 
any  angel,  either  in  the  Pentateuch,  or  the 
other  Hebrew  books. 

The  Persians  in  their  ancient  catalogue  pre- 
fixed to  the  Sadder,  reckoned  but  twelve  devils, 
of  which  Ariman  was  the  chief.  It  afforded  them 
at  least  some  consolation,  to  reflect  that  there 
were  more  good  genii  in  the  world  than  dem- 
ons, the  foes  of  mankind. 

We  do  not  find  that  this  doctrine  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  Egyptians.  The  Greeks,  instead  of 
tutelary  genii,  had  their  subordinate  or  sec- 
ondary deities,  their  heroes,  and  demi-gods.  In- 
stead of  devils,  they  had  their  Ate,  Erinnys, 
and  Eumenides.    Plato,  I  think,  was  the  first 


♦Hyde,  de  religione  veterum  Persarum. 
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Who  spoke  of  a  good  and  evil  genius  presiding 
over  the  actions  of  men.  After  him,  ftoth  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  piqued  themselves  upon 
each  having  his  two  genii;  the  evil  one  having 
more  business  and  more  success  than  his  an 
tagonist. 

When  the  Jews  had,  at  length,  given  names 
to  their  celestial  militia,  they  divided  them  into 
ten  distinct  classes;  namely,  the  saints,  the 
rapid,  the  strong,  the  flames*  the  sparks,  the 
deputies,  the  princes,  the  sons  of  princes,  the 
images,  the  animated.  But  the  muster-roll  of 
this  hierarchy  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  Talmud 
and  the  Targum,  and  not  in  the  writings  of  the 
Hebrew    canon. 

These  angels  had  constantly  the  human  form, 
and  thus  are  they  still  represented  with  the 
#  addition  of  wings.  Raphael  conducted  Tobit. 
The  angels  that  appeared  to  Abraham  and  to 
Lot  ate  and  drank  with  these  patriarchs;  and 
the  savage  fury  of  the  inhabitants  of  Sodom  too 
strongly  proves,  that  the  angels  of  Lot  were 
corporeal  beings.  It  would,  indeed,  be  difficult 
to  comprehend  how  angels  could  have  conversed 
with  men,  and  how  these  could  have  answered 
them,  if  they  had  not  appeared  in  a  human 
form. 

The  Jews  had  no  other  idea  even  of  God.  He 
speaks  the  human  tongue  with  Adam  and  Eve; 
he  even  speaks  to  the  serpent;  he  walks  in  the 
garden  of  Eden  at  mid-day.  He  deigned  to  con- 
verse with  Abraham,  with  the  patriarchs,  and 
with  Moses.  There  have  been  more  commenta- 
tors than  one,  who  have  imagined  that  these 
words  of  Genesis,  "let  us  make  man  like  unto 
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our  image,"  should  be  understood  literally;  that 
the  most  perfect  of  earthly  beings  was  a  feeble 
resemblance  of  the  form  of  his  creator;  and 
that  this  idea  should  induce  men  never  to  de- 
generate. 

Though  the  form  of  the  rebellious  angels,  and 
their  transformation  into  demons,  be  the  foun- 
dation both  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  re- 
ligion, it  is  remarkable  that  no  mention  is 
made  of  it  either  in  Genesis,  the  books  of  the 
law,  or  in  any  other  canonical  writings.  In 
Genesis,  we  are  expressly  told,  that  a  serpent 
spoke  to  Eve,  and  seduced  her.  It  is  there  also 
observed,  that  the  serpent  was  the  most  cun- 
ning and  subtile  of  all  the  beasts  of  the  field; 
and  we  have  before  observed,  that  this  was  the 
opinion  of  all  nations  in  regard  to  the  serpent. 
It  is  further  positively  asserted  in  Genesis,  that 
the  hatred  of  mankind  towards  the  serpent 
arises  from  the  ill  office  done  by  that  creature 
to  human  kind:  that  from  this  time,  it  has 
endeavored  to  bite  us,  and  we  have  endeavored 
to  crush  it;  and  that  for  its  bad  actions  it  is 
condemned  in  these  words,  "upon  thy  belly 
shalt  thou  go,  and  dust  shalt  thou  eat  all  the 
days  of  thy  life."  It  must  be  confessed,  indeed, 
that  serpents  do  not  eat  dust;  but  all  the  peo- 
ple of  antiquity  believed  they  did. 

We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  occasion  hath 
been  taken  from  this  representation  to  per- 
suade mankind  that  this  serpent  was  one  of 
the  rebellious  angels  transformed  into  demons, 
who  came  to  avenge  himself  upon  the  works 
of  God,  and  to  corrupt  them.  There  is  not  a 
single  passage  however  in  the  Pentateuc10  from 
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which  we  can  make  this  inference,  by  the  feeble 
light  of  human  reason. 

Satan  appears,  in  Job,  to  be  the  master  of 
the  earth,  subordinate  to  God;  but  is  there  a 
man  a  little  versed  in  'antiquity,  who  knows 
not  that  Satan  is  a  Chaldean  word;  that  this 
Satan  was  the  Arimanius  of  the  Persians, 
adopted  by  the  Chaldeans,  the  evil  spirit  that 
prevailed  over  man?  Job  is  represented  as  an 
Arabian  pastor,  living  upon  the  confines  of 
Persia.  We  have  already  observed  that  the 
Arabian  words  retained  in  the  Hebrew  trans- 
lation of  this  ancient  allegory  show  clearly  that 
the  book  was  first  written  by  the  Arabians. 
Flavius  Josephus,  who  does  not  include  it 
among  the  writings  of  the  Hebrew  canon,  re- 
moves all  doubt  upon  this  head. 

Demons  and  devils,  who  were  banished  from 
a  globe  of  heaven,  precipitated  into  the  center 
of  our  globe,  and  escaping  from  their  prison 
to  tempt  mankind,  have  been  considered  for 
many  ages  as  the  authors  of  our  damnation. 
But  in  this  case,  as  in  the  former,  this  is  an 
opinion  of  which  no  mention  is  made  in  the 
Old  Testament.  The  truth,  if  truth  it  be,  rests 
entirely  upon  tradition. 

Some  commentators  have  said,  that  this  pas- 
sage in  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  Isaiah,  "How 
hast  thou  fallen  from  the  sky,  O  Lucifer,  who 
didst  appear  in  the  morning?"  implies  the  fall 
of  the  angels;  and  that  it  was  Lucifer  who  dis- 
guised himself  in  the  shape  of  a  serpent  to  in- 
duce Eve  and  her  husband,  to  eat  the  apple. 

But  in  truth  so  foreign  an  allegory  resembles 
those  enigmas,  which  school-boys  were  formerly 
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taught  to  believe.  A  picture,  for  example,  was 
displayed  of  an  old  man  and  a  young  woman. 
One  said  this  was  winter  and  spring;  another 
snow  and  fire;  another  a  rose  and  a  thorn,  or 
strength  and  weakness:  and  he  who  solved  it 
the  most  foreign  to  the  purpose,  who  gave  the 
most  extraordinary  explanation,  gained  the 
prize. 

It  is  precisely  the  same  with  regard  to  the 
singular  application  of  the  morning-star  to  the 
devil.  Isaiah,  chap,  xiv.,  insulting  the  death  of 
a  king  of  Babylon,  says  to  him,  "The  whole 
earth  is  at  rest,  and  is  quiet;  they  break  forth 
in  rejoicing  and  singing.  Yea,  the  fir  trees  re- 
joice at  thee;  and  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  saying, 
Since  thou  art  laid  down  no  feller  is  come 
amongst  us.  Thy  pomp  is  brought  down  to  the 
grave,  and  the  noise  of  the  viols:  the  worm  is 
spread  under  thee,  and  the  worms  over  thee. 
How  art  thou  fallen  from  heaven,  O  Lucifer 
(Helel),  son  of  the  morning?  how  art  thou, 
cut  down  to  the  ground,  which  didst  weaken 
the  nations?" 

This  Helel  is  translated  into  Latin  by  the 
word  Lucifer;  and  this  name  has  been  since 
given  to  the  devil,  though  there  certainly  is  very 
little  connection  between  the  devil  and  the 
morning-star.  It  has  been  imagined  that  this 
devil,  being  a  star  fallen  from  heaven,  was  an 
angel  who  had  waged  war  against  God;  he 
could  not  do  it  alone,  he  must  therefore  have 
had  accomplices.  The  fable  of  the  giants  armed 
against  the  gods,  and  who  were  spread  through 
every  nation,  is,  according  to  many  commenta- 
tors, a  profane  imitation  of  the  tradition,  which 
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teaches  us  that  angels  had  risen  against  their 
masters.  This  notion  received  fresh  strength 
from  the  epistle  of  St.  Jude,  where  it  is  said, 
"And  the  angels,  which  kept  not  their  first 
estate,  but  left  their  own  habitation,  he  hath 
reserved  in  ever-lasting  chains  under  darkness, 
unto  the  judgment  of  the  great  day.  Woe  unto 
them,  for  they  have  gone  in  the  way  of  Cain, 
and  Enoch  also,  the  seventh  from  Adam,  prophe- 
sied of  these,  saying,  Behold  the  lord  cometh 
with  ten  thousand  of  his  saints,  &c." 

It  has  been  imagined  by  some,  that  Enoch 
left  a  written  history  of  the  fallen  angels.  But 
to  this  there  are  two  objections.  In  the  first 
place,  Enoch  wrote  as  little  as  Seth,  to  whom, 
nevertheless,  the  Jews  impute  some  writings: 
and  as  to  the  false  Enoch,  cited  by  St.  Jude,  his 
testimony  is  acknowledged  to  be  forged  by  a 
Jew*.   Secondly,   this   false   Enoch   says   not  a 


♦This  Book  of  Enoch  must  nevertheless  be  of 
some  antiquity;  for  we  find  it  frequently  quoted 
in  the  Testament  of  the  twelve  Patriarchs,  an- 
other Jewish  book  corrected  by  a  Christian  of 
the  first  century;  and  this  Testament  of  the 
twelve  Patriarchs  is  even  quoted  by  St.  Paul  in 
his  first  epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  if  re- 
peating the  page  word  for  word  can  be  called 
quoting-  it.  In  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  Patriarch 
Reuben,  we  find,  "The  scholar  of  God  at  length 
fell  upon  them,"  which  St.  Paul  says  verbatim. 
These  twelve  Testaments  are  not  in  other  re- 
spects entirely  conformable  to  Genesis.  The  in- 
cest of  Juda,  for  example,  is  not  related  in  the 
same  manner.  Juda  says,  that  being  drunk,  he 
abused  his  daughter-in-law.  The  testament  of 
Juda  is  remarkable  in  this  respect,  that  it  al- 
lows of  seven  organs  of  sense  in  man,  instead  of 
five;  he  reckons  life  and  the  power  of  genera- 
tion as  two  senses.  Moreover,  all  these  patri- 
archs repent,  in  this  Testament,  for  having  sold 
their  brother  Joseph. 
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word  of  the  rebellion  or  fall  of  the  angels  be- 
fore the  formation  of  man.  He  says  word  for 
word  in  his  Egregori,  or,  as  they  are  styled  in 
our  version,  the  sons  of  God." 

"The  number  of  men  being  prodigiously  in- 
creased, they  had  very  handsome  daughters; 
the  angels  watching  over  them,  Egregori,  be- 
came enamored,  and  were  led  into  many  errors. 
They  were  provoked,  and  said  among  them- 
selves, let  us  choose  wives  for  ourselves  amongst 
the  daughters  of  the  men  of  the  earth. 
Semiaxas,  their  prince,  said,  I  am  afraid  that 
you  dare  not  accomplish  such  a  design,  and 
that  I  alone  shall  be  answerable  for  the  crime. 
They  all  replied,  let  us  vow  to  execute  our  de- 
sign, and  let  us  be  anathematized,  if  we  fail. 
They  united  themselves  then  by  oath,  and  ut- 
tered imprecations.  They  were  two  hundred  in 
number.  They  sat  out  together  in  the  time  of 
Jared,  and  went  upon  the  mountains  called 
Hermonim,  on  account  of  their  oath.  The 
names  of  their  chiefs  were,  Semiaxas,  Atar- 
culph,  Araciel,  Chobabiel,  Hosampsich,  Zaziel 
Parmar,  Thausael,   Samiel,  Tiril,   Sumiel. 

"These  and  the  rest  took  women  unto  them, 
in  the  year  eleven  hundred  and  seventy  of  the 
creation  of  the  world.  Prom  this  union  sprung 
three  generations  of  men,  the  giant  Naphilim, 
&c." 

The  author  of  this  fragment  writes  in  a 
style,  which  seems  to  belong  to  the  primitive 
times;  it  carries  with  it  the  same  simplicity. 
He  names  the  personages,  and  does  not  forget 
the  dates;  but  without  either  reflections  or 
maxims:  this  is  the  ancient  oriental  manner. 
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We  see  that  this  story  is  founded  on  Genesis, 
chap.  vi.  "There  were  giants  in  the  earth  in 
those  days;  and  even  after  that  when  the  sons 
of  God  came  in  unto  the  daughters  of  men,  and 
they  bore  children  to  them;  the  same  became 
mighty  men,  which  were  of  old  men  of  re- 
nown." 

Both  the  books  of  Enoch  and  Genesis  perfect- 
ly agree,  in  regard  to  the  marriage  of  these 
angels,  or  sons  of  God,  with  the  daughters  of 
men,  and  also  as  to  the  race  of  giants,  their 
issue.  But  neither  this  book  of  Enoch,  nor  any 
book  of  the  Old  Testament,  mentions  a  syllable 
of  the  war  of  the  angels  against  God,  their  de- 
feat, their  descent  into  hell,  nor  of  their  enmity 
to  mankind. 

No  mention  is  made  of  evil  spirits,  or  the 
devil,  but  in  the  allegory  of  Job,  which  we  have 
spoken  of,  and  which  is  not  a  Jewish  book;  and 
in  the  adventures  of  Tobit.  The  devil  Asmodeus, 
or  Shammadey,  who  killed  the  first  seven  hus- 
bands of  Sarah,  and  whom  Raphael  dislodged 
with  the  smoke  of  a  fish's  liver,  was  not  a 
Jewish,  but  a  Persian  devil.  Raphael  went  and 
chained  him  in  Upper  Egypt;  but  it  is  certain, 
that  the  Jews,  having  no  idea  of  hell,  they 
could  not  have  any  of  devils.  They  began, . 
very  late,  to  believe  in  a  hell  and  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul;  and  this  was  not  until  the 
sect  of  the  Pharisees  prevailed.  They  were, 
therefore,  very  far  from  thinking  the  serpent 
which  tempted  Eve  was  a  devil,  or  fallen  angel, 
precipitated  into  hell.  This  opinion,  which 
serves  as  the  foundation-stone  of  the  whole 
edifice,  was  laid  down  last  of  all.  Not  that  we 
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have  less  reverence  for  the  history  of  the  fallen 
angels,  but  we  know  not  whence  to  deduce  its 
origin. 

Beelzebub,  Belphegor,  and  Astaroth,  were 
called  devils;  but  these  were  the  ancient  gods 
of  Syria.  Belphegor  was  the  god  who  presided 
over  marriage;  Beelzebub,  or  el-se-buth,  signi- 
fied the  Lord  who  preserved  insects.  Even  king 
Okosias  had  consulted  him  as  a  god,  to  know 
if  he  would  be  cured  of  a  disorder;  and  Elijah, 
who  was  affronted  at  this  step,  said,  "Is  there 
no  God  in  Israel,  that  the  God  of  the  Ekron 
must  be  consulted?" 

Astaroth  signified  the  moon,  and  the  moon 
did  not  expect  to  be  transformed  into  a  devil. 

The  apostle  Jude  says  again,  "that  the  devil 
quarreled  with  the  archangel  Michael  about 
the  body  of  Moses."  But  we  find  nothing  simi- 
lar to  this  in  the  Jewish  canons.  This  dispute 
of  Michael  with  the  devil,  is  only  met  with  in 
an  apocryphal  book,  entitled  the  AnaUpscs  of 
Moses,  quoted  by  Origen  in  the  third  book  of 
his  Principles. 

It  is  therefore  certain,  that  the  Jews  ac- 
knowledged no  devils,  until  about  the  time  of 
their  captivity  in  Babylon.  They  borrowed  this 
doctrine  from  the  Persians,  who  had  it  from 
Zoroaster. 

These  facts  cannot  be  disputed,  except  by  ig- 
norance, fanaticism,  or  want  of  candor;  and  we 
should  add,  that  religion  has  nothing  to  dread 
from  the  consequences.  God  certainly  allowed 
the  belief  of  good  and  evil  genii,  of  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  and  of  eternal  rewards 
and    punishments,    to   be   received    by   twenty 
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different  nations  before  it  reached  the  Jews. 
Our  holy  religion  has  consecrated  those  doc- 
trines; it  has  established  what  the  others  had 
only  a  glimpse  of;  and  that  which  among  the 
ancients  was  nothing  more  than  an  opinion,  has 
become  by  revelation  one  of  the  divine  truths. 
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CONQUEST  AND  DECAY  OF  THE  ROMANS 

•  How  happened  it  that  the  Romams,  who  con- 
sisted of  only  three  thousand  people,  and  who 
possessed  nothing  more  than  a  borough  of 
about  a  thousand  paces  in  circumference  under 
Romulus,  in  time  became  the  greatest  con- 
querors of  the  earth?  and  why  is  it  that  the 
Jews,  who  pretend  to  have  had  six  hundred 
and  thirty  thousand  soldiers  upon  coming  out 
of  Egypt,  who  were  surrounded  with  miracles, 
who  fought  under  the  God  of  armies,  could 
never  conquer  Tyre  and  Sidon  in  their  neigh- 
borhood— could  never  be  ready  to  attack  them? 
Why  were  those  Jews  almost  continually  in  a 
state  of  slavery?  They  possessed  all  the  en- 
thusiasm and  all  the  ferocity  necessary  for  con- 
querors; the  God  of  armies  was  always  at  their 
head;  and  yet  the  Romans,  who  were  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  miles  distant  from  them, 
at  length  came  to  conquer  them,  and  sell  them 
as  slaves. 

Is  it  not  evident  (speaking  humanly,  and 
without  considering  secondary  causes)  that  if 
the  Jews,  who  aspired  to  conquer  the  world, 
were  almost  constantly  in  a  state  of  servitude, 
it  was  their  own  fault?  And  if-  the  Romans 
ruled,  did  they  not 'deserve  it  by  their  courage 
and  their  prudence?  I  most  humbly  beg  par- 
don of  the  Romans  for  comparing  them  one  in- 
stant to  the  Jews. 

How  came  it  that  the  Romans,  for  upwards  of 
four  hundred  and  fifty  years,  could  conquer 
only  an  extent  of  country  of  about  twenty-five 
leagues?  Was  it  not  because  their  number  was 
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very  small,  and  that  the  adversaries,  whom 
they  constantly  had  to  combat  with,  were  not 
more  numerous  than  themselves?  But  having 
at  length  incorporated  with  themselves  their 
conquered  neighbors,  their  forces  were  suffi- 
cient to   oppose   Pyrrhus. 

All  the  little  nations  that  surrounded  them 
having  then  become  Romans,  they  composed  a 
people  entirely  warlike,  sufficiently  formidable 
to  destroy  Carthage. 

Why  were  the  Romans  employed  seven  hun- 
dred years  to  obtain  at  length  an  empire  about 
as  extensive  as  that  which  Alexander  conquered 
in  seven  or  eight  years?  Was  it  because  they 
had  always  warlike  nations  to  oppose,  and  that 
Alexander  had  to  do  with  an  effeminate  people? 

How  came  the  empire  to  be  destroyed  by  bar- 
barians? Were  not  these  barbarians  more  ro- 
bust and  greater  warriors  than  the  Romans, 
enervated  in  turn  under  Honorius  and  his  suc- 
cessors? When  the  Cimbri  came  and  threatened 
Italy  in  the  name  of  Marius,  the  Romans  ought 
to  have  foreseen  that  the  Cimbri,  that  is  to  say, 
the  people  of  the  North,  would  destroy  the  em- 
pire when  Marius  was  no  more. 

The  weakness  of  the  emperors,  the  factions  of 
their  ministers  and  their  eunuchs,  the  enmity 
which  the  ancient  religion  of  the  empire  excited 
against  the  new  one,  the  bloody  quarrels  that 
arose  in  Christendom,  theological  disputes  left 
to  the  management  of  arms,  and  effeminacy  to 
valor,  multitudes  of  monks  replacing  husband- 
men and  soldiers;  everything  tended  to  intro- 
duce these  barbarians,  who  could  not  have 
conquered  the  warlike  republic,  and  who  over- 
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whelmed    Rome    languishing    under    cruel    em- 
perors and  voluptuous  devotees. 

When   the   Goths,   the   Heruli,   the  Vandals, 
and  the  Huns,  overspread  the  Roman  empire, 

hat  measures  did  the  two  emperors  take  to 
stop  the  torrent?  The  difference  between 
Gmoosios  and  Omousios  had  thrown  all  the 
East  and  West  into  confusion,  Theological 
persecutions  completed  the  destruction  of  every- 
thing. Nestorius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
who  at  first  gained  great  credit  under  Theodo- 
sius  II.,  prevailed  upon  the  emperor  to  perse- 
cute those  who  thought  the  penitent  Christian 
apostates  should  be  rebaptized;  those  who 
'nought  that  Easter  should  be  celebrated  the 
.  ->urteenth  moon  of  March,  and  those  who  did 
i  it  dip  the  baptized  three  times.  In  a  word, 
1.  j  so  greatly  tormented  the  Christians,  that 
they  in  turn  tormented  him.  He  called  the 
holy  Virgin,  Antropotokos ;  his  adversaries, 
who  wanted  to  have  her  called  Theotokos,  and 
who,  doubtless,  were  right,  since  the  council 
of  Ephesus  decided  it  in  their  favor,  com- 
menced a  violent  persecution  against  them. 
These  disputes  engaged  everyone's  attention: 
and  while  they  were  thus  employed,  the  bar- 
barians divided  amongst  them  Europe  and 
Africa. 

But  why  did  not  Alaric,  who  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fifth  century  marched  from  the  banks 
of  the  Danube  towards  Rome,  begin  by  at- 
a eking  Constantinople,  when  he  was  master 
of  Thrace?  Why  did  he  risk  being  cramped 
between  the  eastern  and  western  empires?  It 
is   natural   that   he   should   want   to    pass   the 
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Alps  and  Apennine  mountains,  when  trembling 
Constantinople  offered  itself  for  conquest?  The 
historians  of  those  times,  as  badly  instructed 
.as  the  people  were  ill-governed,  do  not  unravel 
this  mystery;  but  it  is  easy  to  form  a  conjec- 
ture thereupon.  Alaric  had  been  general  in 
the  armies  of  Theodosius  II.  a  violent  prince, 
an  impudent  devotee,  who  lost  the  empire  by 
entrusting  the  Goths  with  its  defence.  He 
conquered  with  them  Eugenius  his  competitor; 
but  the  Goths  thereby  learned  that  they  could 
gain  victories  for  themselves.  Alaric  and  the 
Goths  were  mercenaries  to  Theodosius.  The 
pay  they  received  became  a  tribute,  when  Ar- 
cadius,  the  son  of  Theodosius,  was  upon  the 
throne  of  the  East.  Alaric  therefore  spared 
his  tributary,  to  fall  upon  Honorius  and  upon 
Rome. 

Honorius's  general  was  the  celebrated  Stili- 
cho,  the  only  one  that  could  defend  Italy,  and 
who  had  already  arrested  the  progress  of  the 
barbarians.  Honorius  had  him  beheaded  upon 
a  mere  suspicion,  without  any  kind  of  trial. 
It  was  more  easy  to  assassinate  Stilicho  than 
to  defeat  Alaric.  This  unworthy  emperor,  be- 
ing retired  to  Ravenna,  left  the  barbarian,  who 
was  his  superior  in  everything,  to  lay  siege 
to  Rome.  The  ancient  mistress  of  the  world 
saved  herself  from  pillage  at  the  price  of  five 
thousand  pounds  weight  of  gold,  thirty  thou- 
sand of  silver,  four  thousand  robes  of  silk, 
three  thousand  of  purple,  and  three  thousands 
pounds  of  spice.  The  wealth  of  India  paid  the 
ransom  for  Rome. 

Honorius  would  not  accept  the  treaty.     He 
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sent  some  troops,  who  were  destroyed  by  Alaric. 
He  entered  Rome  in  409;  and  a  Goth  there 
:reated  an  emperor,  who  became  his  first  sub- 
ject. The  year  after,  being  deceived  by  Honor- 
ius,  he  punished  him  in  sacking  Rome.  Then 
all  the  western  empire  was  rent;  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  North  made  incursions  on  every 
side,  and  the  emperors  of  the  East  could  not 
maintain  themselves  but  by  becoming  tribu- 
tary. 

In  this  manner  Theodosius  II.  paid  tribute 
to  Attila.  Italy,  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Africa,  be- 
came the  prey  of  every  assailant.  This  was 
the  fruit  of  Constantine's  unnatural  policy,  who 
hud  transferred  the  Roman  empire  into  Thrace. 

Is  there  not  some  visible  destiny  in  the  pros- 
perity or  destruction  of  states?  He  that  should 
have  foretold  Augustus,  that  the  Capitol  would 
be  one  day  possessed  by  the  priest  of  a  reli- 
gion derived  from  that  of  the  Jews,  would  have 
greatly  astonished  Augustus.  Why  did  this 
priest  afterwards  seize  upon  the  city  of  the 
Ciceros  and  Caesars?  Because  he  found  it  in 
a  state  of  anarchy.  He  became  master  of  it, 
without  making  scarce  any  effort,  as  the  Ger- 
man bishops  about  the  thirteenth  century  be- 
came the  sovereigns  of  those  whom  they  served 
as  pastors. 

Every  event  produces  another  that  was  un- 
expected. Romulus  did  not  imagine  he  should 
lay  the  foundation  of  Rome  for  Gothic  princes 
or  bishops.  Alexander  did  not  suspect  that 
Alexandria  would  ever  belong  to  the  Turks; 
and  Constantine  did  not  raise  Constantinople 
for  Mahomet  JJ 
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Every  legislator  who  dared  to  assert  that 
the  Divinity  had  dictated  to  him  his  laws,  was 
a  palpable  blasphemer  and  a  traitor;  a  blas- 
phemer, because  he  calumniated  the  gods;  a 
traitor,  because  he  subjected  his  country  to  his 
own  opinions. 

There  are  two  sorts  of  laws,  the  one  natural, 
common  to  all,  and  useful  to  all.  "Thou  shalt 
not  steal  from,  nor  shalt  thou  kill  thy  neigh- 
bor; thou  shalt  take  respectful  care  of  those 
who  gave  thee  life,  and  who  reared  thee  in 
thine  infancy."  Such  are  the  laws  which  na- 
ture has  promulgated  from  the  extremity  of 
the  islands  of  Japan  to  our  western  coasts. 
Neither  Orpheus,  nor  Hermes,  neither  Licur- 
gus,  nor  Numa,  required  Jupiter  to  appear  at 
the  roaring  of  thunder,  to  foretell  these  truths 
engraven  in  every  heart. 

We  must  be  but  ill  acquainted  with  the 
human  mind,  to  suppose  it  could  be  possible 
that  a  human  legislator  had  ever  established 
any  one  of  those  political  laws  in  the  name 
of  the  gods,  otherwise  than  with  an  eye  to 
his  own  interest.  Men  are  thus  deceived  only 
for  their  ruler's  emolument. 

But  have  all  human  legislators  been  rogues, 
deserving  of  a  halter?  No:  just  as  it  is  at 
present  in  the  assemblies  of  magistrates.  Men 
of  honor  and  upright  principles  are  always  to 
be  met  with,  who  propose  things  useful  to  so- 
ciety, without  boasting  that  they  were  revealed 
to   them:    so   amongst   legislators,   some   have 
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been  found  who  have  instituted  admirable  laws, 
without  attributing  them  either  to  Jupiter  or 
Minerva.  Such  was  the  Roman  senate,  which 
gave  laws  to  Europe,  to  Asia  and  Africa,  with- 
out deceiving  them;  and  such  in  our  days  was 
Peter  the  Great,  who  might  have  imposed  laws 
upon  his  subjects  more  easily  than  Hermes  did 
upon  the  Egyptians,  Minos  upon  the  Cretans, 
or  Zamolxis  upon  the  ancient  Scythians. 


